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The Editorial 


EVERY CHILD A SPECIALIST 


E were preparing to leave, when 
a boy slipped from his seat and 
whispered something to his teacher. 

“The children want you to hear Frank 
play his violin, before you go,” said 
Miss Leonard. “Will you not stay a 
little longer?”’ 

The Superintendent and I stayed. 

Frank went to the closet (in just such 
a closet my teachers used to keep all 
the things they took away from us) and 
brought out his violin. While he was 
tuning it I had a chance to study the 
children. How eager they were! What 
delightful anticipation, what confidence, 
what pride, irradiated every face! They 
knew Frank would do well. They knew 
he would surprise and charm us with 
his playing. 

Frank was small for his age and lame; 
but there was nothing weak or halting 
in his handling of that violin. He 
played as a brown thrasher sings at four 
in the morning! When he finished we 
rattled the windows with our clapping, 
until he played again. 

“Have you any more specialists like 
that?” I asked. 

“Not like that,” replied Miss Leon- 
ard with a smile; “but all my children 
are specialists. ”’ 
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The remark struck me as novel. “All 
specialists?’’ I asked; “Have you some- 
body to sing for us?”’ 

Before Miss Leonard could reply, I 
had discovered the singer, for half the 
children had looked towards her with 
congratulation written large upon their 
faces. 

Mary sang for us. Then Max told 
us a comic story, Helen recited the 
“Chambered Nautilus,” and Peter 
turned a handspring and stood on his 
head. Meanwhile Louis had been draw- 
ing a prancing horse for us on the black- 
board. 

We were all in fine spirits. 

“What’s the specialty of that boy 
in the back-corner seat?’”’ I murmured. 

That boy was one of those lank 
youths of fifteen, ashamed of their 
height, who usually acquire such nick- 
names as “Lengthy” and “String” 
and “Slat.” 

“Sam?” inquired Miss Leonard; 
“Sam is our specialist in height. Sam, 
will you please open that back window 
a little more at the top? It is getting 
rather close here.” 

Sam gathered his feet into the aisle, 
and straightened himself up to his full 
height. He hooked his left hand over the 
top of the upper sash and pulled it down 
without the slightest apparent effort. 
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“Thank you, Sam,”’ said Miss Leon- 
ard, and added, under her breath, “The 
children are all quite proud of him, 
there’s nothing he cannot reach!”’ 

“You seem to be a specialist in dis- 
covering specialists,”’ I remarked. 

“Yes, perhaps. It’s been my salva- 
tion. Our work in drawing always 
stands high, because I cannot draw! 
Louis is literally my right hand man. 
We give the drawing lessons. I talk 
and he illustrates every stage, large 
size, before the class. He cannot speak 
good English yet, but the children just 
about worship him. And so do I!” 
added Miss Leonard. “How I envy 
anybody who can draw!”’ 

How I envy such a teacher! 

Is there any satisfaction in all the 
world equal to that of starting boys and 
girls right? To their dying day, and 
perchance afterward, those happy spirits 
will remember and bless the memory of 
Myrtie Leonard, the sweet woman who 
understood and appreciated and made 
men and women of them. 


EVERY SCHOOL WELL EQUIPPED 


But the point I want to make at this 
moment is this: After visiting an aver- 
age of four hundred schools a year for 
eighteen years, I feel qualified to affirm 
with confidence that there is not a school 
of thirty children in the United States 
where a child could not be found, capa- 
ble of being the teacher’s right hand in 
drawing. 

Do you think, O Teacher-who-cannot 
draw, that you would lose caste with 
your pupils by admitting it? My dear 
friend, they know it already. You can’t 
fool children. Do they think any less 
of you because you cannot turn a hand- 


spring? They think more of yqu b-- 
cause you acknowledge that fact. If 
you are honest with them, and love 
them, they will like you anyhow, and dv 
anything in the world for you. If the 

can beat you in spelling and write bette: 

and figure more quickly, and sing mor: 
sweetly, and draw more correctly, an 

color more beautifully,—and you admit 
it, and are thankful that your children 
are smarter than you are, they will exult 
in having the best teacher in town 

Of course, if you are employed as a 
specialist, that makes a difference. If 
you were hired to teach French, and 
cannot speak the language, or to teach 
singing and cannot sing, or to teach 
drawing and cannot draw, you would 
better learn your art just as quickly as 
ever you can. 

But a grade teacher cannot be expect- 
ed to do everything even if she is ex- 
pected to teach everything. Therefore, 
she should utilize all the brains she has 
at her disposal. 

Find your best right hand, O Teacher- 
who-cannot-draw, and begin at once 
to use it in the spring nature drawing. 


EVERY DRAWING LESSON A LESSON IN 


DRAWING 


Honestly, there is no other way to 
teach drawing. Drawing is an art, and, 
Dr. Emerson E. White used to say, ‘‘ An 
art is caught not taught.’’ The gentle 
art of pronouncing the French u can 
never be learned from a book. You 
must hear it pronounced. The gentle 
art of making a line say delicate petal, 
or rigid twig, or glistening bud scale, at 
will, can never be acquired from a talk- 
ing machine even though known offi- 
cially as the Director of Art. 
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Draw and the child draws with you; 
talk and you talk alone. 


THE DANDY RED-WING 


|S quiet lady blackbirds must 
be very proud of their dashingly 
handsome and rich voiced men-folk. 
The Jays and the Flickers wear fine 
clothes, but what voices they have! 
The Sparrows and Thrushes speak well, 
but their costumes look travel-worn a- 
longside the jet and vermilion and ivory 
of the Red-Wing. He looks always just 
out of the bandbox. His linen is im- 
maculate, his velvet coat without a 
wrinkle or a fleck of dust, his epaulettes 
brand new forevermore. 

‘When early in March the Redwings 
come, then we know that the tide of 
the year has turned. With perennial 
faith in the season they come in flocks 

hundreds, singing their springtime 
chorus with a spirit that March winds 
cannot subdue,”’ says Frank Chapman. 

And Florence Merriam asks, “ Who 
is not conscious of a thrill of pleasure at 
sight of one of the handsome birds sail- 
ing down to a fence, with scarlet epau- 
lettes fairly standing out on his shoul- 
ders? . . . The oka-lee of the Red- 
wing stirs associations whose richness 
is all their own.” 

“The red-wing flutes his o-ka-lee,”’ 
says Charles Abbott, “and, fluting it, 
blots out all the disaster that winter has 
wrought. There is no early spring- 
tide note so full of summer; none that 
warms the landscape so much and tem- 
pers the March winds till they are soft- 
ened to a zephyr.” 

That o-ka-lee is Emerson’s word. 
Thoreau’s paragraph, “‘O gurgle-ee-e, 
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o-gurgle-ee-e, some of the most liquid 
notes ever heard, as if produced by some 
of the water of the Pierian spring, flow- 
ing through a kind of musical water 
pipe, and at the same time setting in 
motion a multitude of fine vibrating 
metallic springs,—like a shepherd mere- 
ly meditating: most enrapturing glees 
on such a water pipe,’’ Emerson con- 
densed into a single line: “The red- 
wing flutes his o-ka-lee.”’ 

But nobody has yet succeeded in 
putting into words the “cluck”’ of the 
red-wing, or his sweet piercing “ whis- 
tle”; both fine enough to be used in 
urging the horses of Apollo. 

This gallant bird, who travels north 
in advance and reconnoiters, that he 
may be able to report possible building 
sites to his wife, the moment she a- 
rives, was given first place in the March 
calendar and upon this cover because 
he above all others, is March incarnate. 
May his shadow never grow less,—nor 
his shine, nor the sweet racket he makes 
in the bushy fens. 


THE INSERT IN COLOR 


The Crayon Investigation Contest 
for last May, called for designs for 
printed fabrics, in good harmony of 
color. The design reproduced in fac- 
simile as an insert this month, received 
first prize, for several reasons: (1) 
It is pleasing in color; (2) It is an effec- 
tive decorative pattern; (3) It is well 
thought out—with its rhyming lines 
and varied measures; (4) It was the 
best one submitted! Evidently the 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornel) was the 
motive, the colors and values being 
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selected arbitrarily for decorative effect. 
The design was well mounted. The 
mount has been reproduced also, as an 
instructive element. Notice the har- 
monizing effect of the yellow margin 


line, echoing the yellow flowers but not 
actually repeating their color. With 
this as a shining example the design 
sheets ought to be better than usual 
this spring. 
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A Definite Aim in Nature Drawing 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


EFORE me, as I 

write, is a yellow 
jonquil. The most 
obvious fact about it 
is that it is yellow 
and green. I notice 
that the flower 
streams out to one 
side of its stalk like 
a flag ona pole. As 
my mind reacts upon 
these first impres- 
sions, I discover that the yellow of the 
flower is not like the yellow of a sun- 
flower, and that the green of its leaves is 
not like the green of smilax leaves. I 
notice also that the stem is not quite like 
a staff, it is bent a little. This leads 
me to find where it bends most, a queer 
appendage, neither leaf nor flower, 
somewhat like a bit of brown tissue 
paper. I see at once that it is darker 
than the flower and lighter than the 
stem. I am beginning to think in 
values. The tissue paper is crumpled 
out of shape. The flange of the jon- 
quil’s trumpet seems to be crumpled 
also, but nevertheless I can see that it 
is a ring of crumples; and that at the 
base of the trumpet the other parts of 
the flower join hand in hand to form 
another ring around it. How neatly 
that tissue paper is fastened to the 
stem! And how admirably that stem 
is ribbed! Hello! It twists, a little! 
{nd the long graceful leaves twist too! 
[ wonder why. But how graceful 
that makes them! The curves of the 
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Greek palmette are bold compared with 
these. How vigorous all the lines are! 
And yet, is there anything in the whole 
world so exquisitely delicate in contour, 
so utterly pure and free from taint of 
earthly in its texture, as a flower petal? 
The leaves are fine, but after all the 
flower is the supreme wonder. Look 
at it now with the sun slanting upon it. 
How it glows! It radiates light like 
a live coal. What an indescribable 
loveliness of light and shade plays over 
it! There! A cloud obscures the sun 
for a moment. Did you see the shad- 
ows melt out of the heart of the flower? 
Watch them reappear presently. Maud’s 
Lover called a shell “a miracle of 
design.’’ What about this? Draw it? 
Paint it? Put it all down on paper? 
Impossible! 

Shall I put a jonquil before a child 
and say, “Draw what you see.”’ What 
does he see? He sees what I saw first, 
and that’s about all. In fact, that’s 
about all anybody sees who has not 
been taught to see. 

We must teach children to see as well 
as to draw; to see a few facts and to 
record them in the simplest possible 
way. 

Plate I exhibits an order in teaching: 

(1) Direction of growth as expressed in 
line, with colors of parts as expressed in 
major hues. 

Even children of kindergarten age 
may be led to see whether the plant 
grows with straight or curved lines, 
and to use a yellow crayon for the flower 
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BAILEY A DEFINITE AIM IN NATURE DRAWING 











and a green one for the stem and leaf. 
To disregard such primary facts, as 
certain modern artists did, just before 
the war, is to proclaim one’s self either 
a blockhead or a charlatan. > é. 

(2) Relative sizes and shapes of parts i 
as expressed in mass, with hues of parts ~ 
as expressed in local color. ' 

Having observed and recorded the 
general direction of a flower-stem or 
leaf-stalk, the pupil is prepared to notice 
relative lengths and sizes, to compare 
part with part. Having seen the flower 
as yellow and the leaf as green he may 
be led to see the precise hue of yellow, 
and the precise hue of green, and to 
attempt to imitate these by modifying 
one major hue with another. This is 
the task that belongs especially to teach- 
ers below the fourth grade, although, 
as everybody knows, it is every teach- 
er’s task, always. The most accom- 
plished draughtsman never ceases to 
study proportions, never ceases to dis- 
criminate between one precise hue of 
color and another. 

(3) Apparent shapes and proportions 
of parts, as influenced by foreshortening; 
expressed in mass. 

While the effects of foreshortening 
cannot be wholly disregarded, even from 
the first, they need net be emphasized 
by the teacher, below the fourth grade. 
But beyond that they should receive 
particular attention. Teachers are 








Pate I (opposite). The progressive interpretation 
of flower forms should proceed from grade to grade. 
1) First and second grade. (2) Second and third grade. 
3) Fourth and fifth grade. (4) Fifth, sixth and seventh 
grade. (5) Sixth, seventh and eighth grade. 


Puate Il. A drawing which attempts to express the 
combined beauties of form, color, grace of movement, 
play of light and shade, is the ultimate aim. It is pos- 
sible only to pupils of advanced grammar and high 
school age. 
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Pirate III. 


Two renderings of the tulip in flat tones 


By 


R. James Williams. Mr. Williams is an English teacher 


of art and craft about whose work the readers of the School Arts Magazine will hear more in the near future 


pretty generally agreed that such effects 
are more easily grasped at first if studied 
in Hence 
drawings in silhouette, and in silhou- 
ette-like flat nearly flat 
tones of color are next in order. The 
color may be naturalistic or decorative. 
At this stage the work in representation 
is of especial value to the designer, be- 
cause it leads directly to the discovery 
and development of pleasing decorative 
elements. 


mass rather than in line. 


areas, in or 


(4) Lines of growth and contours of 
parts as influenced by foreshortening; 
expressed in line. 

One who thinks in mass only seldom, 
if ever, comes to an appreciation of the 
More- 
over, the power to represent such forms 


beauty of shape in living forms. 


correctly rarely develops except upon 
a basis of perspective principles. One 
must be able to think through and 
around the object, see it whole in three 
before ean reduce it 
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dimensions, he 





A DEFINITE 


Prats IV. Brush renderings of the wood anemone and the marsh marigold. By R. James Williams. 


AIM IN NATURE DRAWING 


Notice 


the effective use of “ omitted line,””—a line formed by a part of the background showing between two well defined 


areas of color. 


successfully to two upon paper. The 

rendering of the main lines and con- 

tours is the next step. Plants present 

all the problems of model and object 

drawing in alluring guise, and frequent- 
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Such lines suggest the edges of foreshortened leaves and the markings of joints and fluted stems. 


ly in forms sufficiently complicated to 
test the ability of the most accomplished 
draughtsman. 

(5) The superficial anatomy, the ap- 
parent structure of each part and its 
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Bunkio Matsuki, Boston 
the rendering of 
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gesting of perspective 
in the forms and in the 


ies of the leaves 


articulation with other 


of work pupils in middle and upper grammar grades should attempt. 


parts; rendered in line. 
To apprehend and de- 


kind 


lineate successfully the 
finest beauties of plant 
form. means to think in 
the terms of life, so to 


S 
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speak, as the Japanese 
artists do. The draughts- 
man must construct. his 


W illiame 


drawing much as nature 
constructs the palnt. He 
must know joints, bracts, 
annual rings, bud-but- 


By R 


tresses, leaf-scars, the flu- 
tings of stems, the dimp- 
ling of petals, ete. The 
study of these elements 


of English flowers. 


demands a certain matu- 
rity of mind. It cannot 
be insisted upon in the 
lower grades. The 
draughtsman cannot know 
too much. All his knowl- 
edge will inform his hand 
as he draws. His draw- 
ing will then illustrate a 
statement made by John 
Lafarge in his “‘ Considera- 
tions on Painting,” that 


Brush renderings, in simple flat tones, 


Puiate V. 
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it is the artist’s intention that gives 
significance to his line and makes his 
work precious. 

(6) The individual and characteristic 
beauty of the plant as a whole; rendered 
in the most appropriate medium. 

To seize upon, and to express in 
charming fashion, the personality of 
a thing, the very soul and spirit of a 
thing at its best, is no easy task. But 
pupils in the upper grammar grades 
and in the high school may acquire, 
under a wise and skilful teacher, the 
beginnings of that fascinating art. 


They now learn to look for the general 
beneath the particular, to see that 
mulleins are stout and stiff and woolly 
and silvery; that pond lilies are vigor- 
ous and graceful and smooth and shell- 
like in coloring; that bluets are weak 
and delicate and dainty and faded in 


appearance. The drawing of the indi- 
vidual must express something of the 
family traits. 

They learn that the chief beauty of 
the plant lies in its structure, or in its 
foliage, or in its flower, in its arrange- 


ment, or in its form, or in its color 
They try to discover that chief beaut, 
and to make it evident, emphatic, ob- 
vious in the drawing. To this end other 
beauties are subordinated. All that th: 
draughtsman knows of fine proportions, 
subtle curvature, good composition, 
effective technique, will be brought into 
play. To glorify his subject he will 
utilize every element nature offers. 
Harmonies of color, gradations of light 
and shade, delicate contrasts of texture, 
glints, accents of dark, irridescentes hith- 
erto unobserved and unrecorded now 
become significant and indispensable. 

Then suddenly, at the moment the 
student is ready to believe he has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the beauty of his 
subject, something moves somewhere, 
silently, swiftly, like the passing of the 
shadow of a cloud, and his work appears 
as nothing in the presence of that divine 
perfection of beauty that stands re- 
vealed, just eluding his grasp, more 
lovely than his finest dream. 

Such an experience is a_ priceless 
treasure. 


THIS IS THE MONTH 


WHEN BLOWS AND ROARS OLD WINTER’S BREEZE, 
AND RAGGED CLOUDS ARE SCUDDING LOw, 
AND TALL OBSEQUIOUS CEDAR TREES 

STAND HUMBLY IN A ROW. 


With apologies to Vedder. 

















A Method in Teaching Nature Drawing 


By Ronald F. Davis 


HEN the 

March winds 
lull, and the frogs 
peep, and the robins 
chirp, we begin to 
realize that Mother 
Nature has opened 
her doors to the sun. 
The abounding life 
everywhere offers to 
the grade teacher 
limitless opportunities to develop in the 
child three important powers, namely, 
observation, interpretation, and ex- 
pression. 

Our first aim should be to secure the 
best possible specimens for our nature 
drawing, whether it be twig, bud, or 
flower. The one quality we should 
first strive to express, in the develop- 
ment of our observation and interpre- 
tation, is truth. Truth can be express- 
ed only by the child, when it is found 
within the realm of the child’s experi- 
ence and comprehension. 

Instead of using the blackboard to 
illustrate the methods of nature draw- 
ing, let us endeavor to present the 
problem by means of the same media, on 
a much larger scale, that have been 
distributed to the children. The teach- 
er should draw before her class step 
by step, keeping in mind that technique 
is at first of little importance, but that 
a bold free execution on her part may 
serve to inspire the children with a 
desire to imitate. By means of imita- 
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tion they will acquire confidence in 
their own ability to do something. 

Most supervisors of drawing will be 
glad to supply their teachers with large 
sheets of manila, water-color, or char- 
coal paper, that they may work in » 
large, broad manner. The child should 
be given a piece of paper of the same 
proportions and texture as that used 
by the teacher, and in addition an extra 
piece of paper on which to arrange his 
specimen. This method will greatly 
increase the percentage of good draw- 
ings from the various classes. 

Simple drawings from the crocus and 
from the horse-chestnut are used in 
connection with these suggestions to 
afford teachers an opportunity of seeing 
easy methods in presenting nature draw- 
ing. The first Plate is intended for the 
lower grade teacher, and suggests steps 
that may be used by her before the 
children. Figs. A-C, illustrate how to 
begin by sketching light, broad pencil 
or crayon strokes which determine the 
leading lines, the direction of growth. 
The next step illustrated at Fig. B, is 
to determine the relative lengths of each 
part and the mass of the flower. In 
Fig. C, the completed drawing appears. 
Another subject is exhibited in Figs. 
D-F. D shows the directions of growth; 
E the location of the’ buds; F the com- 
pleted drawing. In finishing, endeavor 
to draw more carefully the shape of 
each part, keeping the proportions and 
character of mass and at the same time 








By Ronald F. Davis. 
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Pirate II. Progressive steps in the drawing of the pussy willow. By Ronald F. Davis. 
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A METHOD IN TEACHING NATURE DRAWING 





DAVIS 





rendering the sketch in two tones to 
express the difference in values between 
leaf and flower, or stem and bud. Ques- 
tions should be asked at the beginning 
of the lesson to lead the children to see 
the important features of the specimen, 
that they may follow intelligently the 
teacher as she draws. 

In all grades, teachers should seek to 
show wherein the elements of nature 
become of importance in the production 
of the world’s goods. Too often do we 
teach the drawing of the leaf or of the 
flower for its own value, when we would 
better show its relation to some indus- 
trial product. For example: The grape 
as it appears in a string-course upon a 
Gothie church; the olive as it appears on 
our twenty-five cent pieces; the rice, the 
wheat, and the corn as they appear upon 
a dime; the rose as it appears in wall 
paper, dress goods, etc. This could 
easily be worked out after a while if 
every teacher who presents a lesson in 
nature study would find some one or 
more objects by which she might show 
the applications of the specimen used at 
that particular lesson and share her 
findings with other teachers. If we 
stop just a moment and think out the 
many opportunities for beautifying our 
environments, — schoolrooms, dining- 
rooms, libraries, store windows, clothes, 
etc., we will at once discover the prac- 
tical connection between Nature’s pro- 
ducts and those of mankind. 

In the higher grades the steps toward 
developing a careful representation from 
a specimen are precisely the same as 
those already mentioned; but here we 


Prate III (opposite). 
it too often appears. 


Trimming and mounting a child’s drawing. 
(H) The use of paper L’s to discover a good composition. 


may carry the work beyond the primary 
stage. The aim may now become the 
observation of structure as illustrated 
in Plate II. Notice that the pussy- 
willow shoot is not a stiff, hard line, 
drawn from top to bottom. See how the 
parts of the stem, from joint to joint 
alternate one with the other in position, 
leaning slightly first one way and then 
another. Why! we can almost sing a 
song as we work: “joint, scale, pussy— 
joint, scale, pussy—joint, scale, pussy,”’ 
etc. 

For the lower grades Figs. 1-2, in this 
Plate, express the early stages of the 
drawing, while the third sketch is one 
that we might draw for pupils of the 
grammar grades to emulate. 

The last Plate illustrates how the 
children may select a pleasing part of 
their finished drawing, by means of a 
finder, and then trim the sheet to the 
right size. In using the finder, we 
should try to select masses and spaces 
that will be pleasing as a composition. 
This means a variety in both, so related 
within the area that the whole appears 
well balanced on the central vertical 
axis, slightly above its actual center. 
Next find the right place to draw your 
initial, in a rectangle or circle. This 
means the place where it will actually 
add to the beauty of the composition, 
perhaps perfecting its balance. 

Now mount the drawing on a card 
of a harmonious color. This means a 
mount which echoes some prominent 
hue in the drawing, and having a value 
lighter than the darks of the drawing 
and darker than its lights. Be par- 


(G) The drawing on the original sheet as 
(K) The sheet mounted and 


with a margin line repeating some prominent color in the drawing. 
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ticularly careful to have the margin Encourage children to bring to seho 
spaces right. The widest space should all the good specimens they can find 
be below, the next above, and the nar- but do not encourage them to collect 
rowest at the sides. The mount as a too many from one spot, else anothe: 
whole should not be too big for the year they may have to look a long tim: 
drawing, nor, on the other hand, too for good twigs, buds, and flowers 
narrow. A frame line, as shown in the Study them in your language work 
illustration, will sometimes help in write of them on the blackboard, and 
securing a satisfactory adjustment. do draw from them for the children. 


Nature tells in endless songs 

The story of her Joys and Wrongs, 
The merest little chirping thing 
That in the grass doth feebly sing, 
But adds a treble to the glee, 

Of the strong wind and rustling tree, 
Or fills the pauses in the roar 

Of billows breaking on the shore 


Could I but sing in Nature’s way, 
As free and unconfined, 

I'd tell the story of the Wave 

And of the rising Wind, 

Or what the little Brooklets say, 
As following their devious course 

I trace them to their hidden source 
And see them sparkle into day. 
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A Setting for a School Play 
Madge Anderson 


West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


 S ipeorgane the us- 
ual problems of 
composition, draw- 
ing and painting 
which are met by 
every student of art, 
there are peculiar 
difficulties which 
lurk in the way of 
the scenic painter. 
If the amateur is aware of the snares that 
await him, if he has planned his work to 
avoid most of them, he may be reason- 
ably assured of success. But pity the 
poor painter who thinks that making 
scenery is just painting a scene! For 
the background is so closely interwoven 
with every other part of a play that 
every detail of the staging makes some 
demand upon the setting. 

The first restriction is imposed by the 
size and shape of the stage. If the 
scenery is to be a success, it must be 
planned in the same proportion as the 
finished setting. In fact it had better 
be made to ascale. A cardboard model 
of the stage in which one can see just 
how the scenery will look may prevent 
waste of time in trying experiments 
later on. 

As large pieces of scenery are difficult 
to handle, it is well to divide the back- 
ground into several panels of convenient 
sizes. And as the edges of the panels 
will attract attention, the scenery should 
be arranged so as to bring some natural 
separation, such as the edge of a tree or 
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a pillar, at the divisions. The manual 
training teacher must be consulted to 
make sure that the panels as planned 
can conveniently be built, that they can 
be carried through the door which must 
be encountered on the way from the 
shop through the studio to the audi- 
torium, and that they can be fitted into 
their places on the stage. 
the size of the panels has been deter- 
mined, the design and color-scheme of 
the setting can be developed, while the 
wooden frames are being built. 

As the idea of the setting depends 
upon the dramatic story, the play should 
be studied very carefully. It is true 
that many stages are fitted with stock 
scenes which can be used whenever 
occasion demands, with trees. and a 
parked background to be used when the 
action is supposed to take place out of 
doors, and a panelled drawing room for 
all indoor scenes. But although such 
an arrangement may be permissible in 
the second-class theatre it is inexcusable 
in school, where the purpose staging of 
plays should be educational and where 
what we do at all, we are supposed to do 
well. The scenery is not a different 
thing from the play. 
arable part of it. 


As soon as 


It is an insep- 
It can be used for 
another play than the one to which it 
belongs only when the idea of the other 
play demands just such a scene. 

After the story of the play has fur- 
nished the idea of the background, the 


requirements of staging make fresh 
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demands upon the scenery; and frequent 
conference with the director of the re- 
hearsals is necessary to insure that the 
proper entrances and exits are arranged 
and that the actors can be effectively 
grouped. The raised platform and steps 
at the back of the stage in the illustra- 
tions provided the means of grouping 
a large chorus on a comparatively small 
stage and of keeping the princess in 
view of the audience, yet out of the way 
of the action. And it allowed a glimpse 
of the cloud-tops, which appeared 
through the arches, though they do not 
show in the photographs. Also it pro- 
vided exits into the castle from both 
sides of the stage. The extreme length 
of the front of the stage in proportion 
to the back and height, is due to the 
necessity of accommodating many ac- 
tors, to the need of using the small 
school platform as part of the stage, 
and to the lowness of the ceiling. 

In planning the color-scheme for a 
play, it is not sufficient merely to see 
that the colors of the setting conform 
to the idea. They must also fulfill the 
spirit of the play, which is sometimes 
very different from the fact of the ac- 
tion and the dialogue. In “The Land 
of the Rain,” the play which is shown 
in the illustration, the events were sup- 
posed to take place at the top of the 
clouds. Everyone in the Land of the 
Rain was weeping. When the drawing 
class first discussed the idea of the play, 
the pupils thought that dull colors, 
green and gray, with dark clouds and a 
general atmosphere of gloom would 
make a proper setting for “The Land 
of the Rain” and that the costumes 
should be green and dull blue shimmer- 
ing with lines of silver beads like rain. 


But soon they discovered the falla 

in their plan. The stage would seen 
colorless, and, worse still, the curtain. 
which is dark maroon, would by co: 

trast be made the principal characte: 
in the play. 

Deeper thought led the scenic paint- 
ers and costumers to a successful color 
plan. Although the Land of the Rain 
was full of sorrow to the audience, this 
sadness was supposed to be funny. 
And it was not necessarily raining in 
the country even though rain came from 
there. Moreover, Miss Tucker, who 
put the songs to music, had provided 
them with a bright, delicate setting. 
From the first chorus, 


“Up above the bright clouds hiding 
In our castle in the air... ” 


to the last song, 


“Come away, come away, rain, 
Fly away, fly away, clouds.”’ 


the whole atmosphere of the play was 
light and joyous. 

So they changed their minds and 
painted the foliage of the trees which 
framed the sides and front of the stage, 
in brilliant autumn hues, using a great 
deal of the color of the curtain in the 


leaves. This plan was not inappropri- 
ate because the action of the play was 
supposed to take place in the football 
season. For the dull blue and green 
costumes of the court ladies, they sub- 
stituted dresses of delicate rainbow 
hues, paler tints of the colors in the 
leafy border of the stage. Of the tunics 
worn by the court gentlemen, some 
were made of dark green cloth and the 
rest, for reasons of economy, were made 
of pieces left from the curtain, a most 
happy accident, from which we learned 
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Piate I. A poster advertising “The Land of the Rain” that 
drew more patronage than any other kind of poster ever devised. 
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the artistic wisdom of using the curtain 
color generously in the costume designs. 
The bright dresses did not make the 
background 
for the modern clothes of the boy and 


characters too obtrusive 


Praze II. The Princess of the Land of the Rain 


Detail of the first scene shown in Plate ITI 


just a suggestion of pink and gray-gre: 
The “bright 
seen in the distance at the back of t! 


in the stones. clouds 


stage, were painted in sunset colo: 


to harmonize with the dresses of tl} 





These scenes were 


planned and painted by Helen Snyder, Bertha Harris and Paul Kesten with assistance of pupils in drawing classes 


girl who came from the West Side High 
School, and the ridiculous costumes of 
the Weather Man, the President of the 
Umbrella Trust and the piratical Presi- 
dent of the Handkerchief Trust made 
those characters conspicuous enough. 
The gay dresses of the courtiers showed 
against the green-gray castle wall, with 


Puate III (opposite). 
with us to Moonland”; 


Scenes from “‘The Land of the Rain.” 


The delicate blue of the 
sky was carried in a darker tone, through 
the cover of the princess’ seat to the 


court ladies. 


carpet which was later painted on the 
stairway. 

The sky and clouds showing through 
the arches, could not be painted as 
brilliantly as they might have been in a 


The second illustrating the line “Oh, come 


the third “The Dance of the Rainbow Fairy.”’ 
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picture, for the back-drop had to be 
light enough to reflect the rainbow 
which showed first in delicate hues be- 
tween the arches and then in radiant 
colors acréss the stage, as the rainbow 
fairies danced in and out of it. In fact 
the choice of every color used in the 
painted setting must depend upon the 
effect which the lights have upon it. 
And if good taste is used in the lighting, 
the painted scene can well be sacrificed 
for the living beauty of the light. 

Painters’ muslin, or sign-cloth, makes 
the best ground for painting scenery as 
it does not require sizing and it is not 
expensive. It need not be stretched 
on the frames tightly, for the paint will 
shrink the cloth. But it must be tacked 
very smoothly so that it will not wrinkle. 
The frames for the tree-pieces should 
have only three sides, so that the 
trunks and the foliage can be cut out, 
after they are finished. But the tree- 
tops should be braced wherever they 
will hang loose, or else an invisible net 
should be substituted for the parts of 
the cloth that are cut away so as to 
prevent the foliage from falling in or 
blowing too realistically. 

The idea of the first sketch can be 
enlarged on the cloth ground; with char- 
coal. The opaque colors with which 
the scenery is painted permit the use of 
squares or any other device for exact 
drawing, if the available time or pupils’ 
lack of skill will not permit their gaining 
power by struggling to enlarge the design 
without mechanical aid. 

The perspective of scenic views is 
confusing to the ordinary draughtsman. 
Whatever effect of distance is desired 
in the back drop must be produced 
without the use of converging lines. 


For lines which, to people sitting in th: 
center of the auditorium, look correct 
to those at one side of the room seem 
noticeably wrong, in combination with 
their view of the real parts of the 
scenery. In the doors and windows of 
the side pieces no converging lines 
should be drawn, for the parallel lines 
will of course appear to converge when 
the scenery is in place. Yet the thick- 
ness of doors and windows, which 
would show, if they were real, must be 
painted on the side away from the 
audience. 

The castle window in the illustration 
did not on the night of the play afford 
the view of the Colosseum which it does 
in the pictures. For advertising pur- 
poses the photographs were taken 
before the play, in fact before the stage 
was finished, so there are many details 
of costume and setting which later were 
improved upon. 

Scenery is painted with calcimine, 
which is inexpensive and reflects light 
well. It is wise to obtain a color chart 
from the dealer, and to plan the scheme 
of color with the available hues, for 
the results of mixing calcimine powders 
are very uncertain. Accident will some- 
times produce beautiful results, but 
more often, disappointment. Flat 
brushes are needed to apply the color 
to the cloth. They should be wide for 
the flat tones and of any convenient 
size for the smaller parts of the design. 
Two coats are required for large sur- 
faces; but as the colors dry very quick- 
ly, the second coat can be painted on 
the same day as the first. If the paint 
is thin, the panels should be laid flat, 
so that the colors cannot run. When 
experiments are to be tried, it is better 
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to stand the panels against the wall 
where the effect can be studied from a 
distance and to paint the upper part 
from a step-ladder. Colored chalks 
can be used wherever blending of colors 
is needed, as in foliage and skies, and for 
touching up shadows and details; but if 
on the stage either are likely to be 
rubbed by the costumes, the chalks 
should be fixed. 

The scenery will probably need to be 
retouched when it is in position on the 
stage after the costumes and lighting 
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have been tried with it. If when this 
test is applied, it keeps its place as a 
background and yet is evident, the 
setting is a success. 

But on the night of the play, when 
the curtain rises, do not expect the 
audience to applaud the beauty of the 
painted scene. Alone on the stage, 
scenery is unsatisfactory in appearance. 
It should be so. Without the play it is 
as incomplete as a frame without a 
picture. It is only when the setting 
contains the jewel that it becomes alive. 
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ALL THAT IS NEEDED IS THE CONFESSION WE ALL 
CAN MAKE THAT BEAUTY EXISTS AND THAT IT IS 
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The World of Beauty as Inness Painted It 


Estelle M. Hurll 


Author of © How to Show Pictures to Children” 


HE things 

we like 
best are apt to 
make the best 
subjects for 
pictures. The 
artist chooses 
something he 
loves when he 
is going to 





paint, and we 


choose some- 


Estelle M. Huril 


thing we love 
when we go to buy a picture. This is 
a pretty good working rule in matters of 
art for the majority of everyday people. 
Now what one among us does not love 
out-of-door life! The Spring fever gets 
into our blood with the first softening of 
the atmosphere. The smell of the earth 
makes us long to see growing things 
once more. And when earth actually 
begins to don her green garments, that 
time seems wasted which we have to 
spend shut up indoors. 

This universal love of nature has 
found expression in landscape painting, 
and makes us love good landscape art. 
It is not a form of art which dates back 
to the early centuries because it is so 
much more difficult than other branches. 
A beginner in drawing can represent a 
single object or figure much more easily 
than scenery. Likewise houses and 


fences, with their succession of straight 
lines, are much more easily rendered 
than hills and trees and rivers. 


So the 





growth of landscape painting was a 
slow process, and even now the man is 
a rare genius who can transfer a piece 
of out-of-doors to a canvas. 

Such a man was George Inness, an 
American painter who died about twen- 
ty years ago. He spent most of his 
life in New Jersey and New York state. 
Three or four times he went to Europe 
to study the works of older painters 
and improve his methods. But for 
real inspiration he found all he wanted 
The earth and 
air and sky are beautiful all around the 


in our oWn country. 


world, and no one needs to take a long 
journey in search of natural beauty. 

The paintings of Inness make you 
feel that you are looking out of a window 
upon a lovely view. To have one hang- 
ing on your wall is like living in the 
country all the year round. The pos- 
sessor of such a treasure is a very for- 
tunate person indeed. Few of us can 
own these pictures but the next best 
thing is to have black and white repro- 
ductions. There is an immense differ- 
ence between a large canvas, with its 
beautiful color, and a little print a few 
inches square. The painting brings the 
outdoor world directly to us without 
any effort on our part. The print has 
to be studied attentively to produce 
its effect. But if we are willing to make 
a bit of an exertion, we shall be richly 
rewarded. 

Take for instance this little illustra- 
tion of “Early Morning at Tarcom 
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THE WORLD OF BEAUTY AS INNESS PAINTED]IT 


Early Morning, Tarcom Springs. By George Inness. Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. 
Frederick O. Bemm, photographer to the Chicago Art Institute where the original is hung. 


Springs,” and look at it till you forget man standing alone near the tall tree 
all your surroundings. You are like the in the center, gazing quietly about you. 
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The earth seems just awakening from 
its night’s sleep. It is a level country 
of rich soil watered by springs which 
ooze out of the ground here and there in 
pools. All is stillness except for the 
cawing of a crow which flies up from the 
gaunt branches of a dead tree at one 





minutes later the sun will rise, dissipat 
ing the mist and dispelling the illusion 
but for the moment you feel spellbound 
by the poetic beauty of the dawn. You 
have caught Nature in one of her rar 
moments in an aspect which she neve 
reveals in the broad glare of day. 





In the Catskills. 


A painting by George Inness. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Fred- 


erick O. Bemm, photographer to the Chicago Art Institute where the original is hung 


side. The air is mild and damp. A 
mist rises from the moist earth, soften- 
ing the outlines of the farm buildings 
and making the trees look almost ghost- 
ly. It seems more like a vision of 
dreamland than a work-a-day world, 
and a sense of mystery and enchantment 
possesses you. ‘Those slender, delicate 
trees encircling the still pools form a 
sort of fairy ring guarding the approach 
to the country stretching dimly beyond 
to the horizon. You know that a few 


Now turn to a view of the Catskills 
for an entirely different scene. A vast 
panorama of mountain country rolls 
before you, and the atmosphere is so 
crystal clear that you can see miles 
down the valley. We are in the foot- 
hills, and the land slopes from left to 
right by a gradual descent. It is a land 
flowing with milk and honey, so rich 
and full is the verdure, Summer is at 
its height and the fortunate young 
people who live in the country house on 
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‘he hillside have a wonderful playground 
for their vacation days. How inviting 
s the brook at the foot of the hill, 
shaded by trees, where one may paddle 
in the cool water. This brook is a 
part of the stream which flows through 
the valley between banks bordered by 
closely set trees, all in thick foliage. 
[here are endless possibilities of good 
times in following the course of such 
a river. The broad meadows on this 
side yield plenty of hay, and we can see 
a large wagon with its heavy, fragrant 
load. On the farther side of the valley, 
villages nestle among the trees, their 
church spires rising above the foliage. 
[In the dim distance beyond, a higher 
mountain range lifts its peaks heaven- 
ward, and makes an irregular waving 
line against the sky. The whole senti- 


ment of the picture is of serene content- 


ment. The world is suffused with sun- 
shine. Nature is in her most luxuriant 
mood, and in this fertile region are 
peace, plenty, and prosperity. The un- 
limited range of vision gives us a sense 
of exhilaration and power as if the whole 
world were at our feet. It is the delight 
we always experience as we gaze across 
the country from some hill top, realizing 
how great and beautiful the world is. 
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We are told that the painter’s boy- 
hood was spent in a hillside home in 
Newark, N. J., overlooking many acres 
of farm land, where his imagination was 
fed by some such beauty as is seen in 
this picture. He was always drawing 
pictures and showed so little interest 
in his studies that he was taken from 
school, and put to work. But as his 
passion for drawing constantly in- 
creased, his father at last allowed him 
to devote himself to his beloved pursuit. 
He had very little instruction, but was 
practically self taught. Nature herself 
was his best teacher and he spent his life 
in communion with her. His work 
shows that intimate knowledge of natu- 
ral beauty which can come only to one 
who has lived long in the open. Year 
after year they are more and more ap- 
preciated both by the general public 
and by art critics. 

As we look at one of his pictures the 
first thought is “How much it is like 
nature itself!’’ After awhile, when we 
are looking at some actual view, the 
thought comes, “How much like a 
picture!” So art helps us to study 
nature and nature helps us to appreciate 
art. The true love of beauty is fos- 
tered by both means 
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Spring as Seen by the Poets 


Selections by Abby P. Churchill 
Author of ‘‘ Birds in Literature’’ 


The alder by the river 
Shakes out her powdery curls. 


The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


And fast the maples now 
Crimson through every bough. 


In the tall elm tree sat the robin bright 
Through the rainy April day, 

And he carolled clear with a pure delight, 
In the face of the sky so gray. 

And the silver rain 

dropped, 

And fell on the robin’s coat 

And his brave red breast, but he never stopped 


through the blossoms 


Piping his cheerful note. 
Celia Thazter. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


He does not wear a Joseph’s coat 
Of many colors smart and gay; 
His suit is Quaker brown: and gray, 
With darker patches at the throat. 
And yet of all the well-dressed throng, 
Not one can sing so brave a song. 
It makes the pride of looks appear 
A vain and foolish thing to hear 
His “Sweet-sweet-sweet-very merry cheer.”’ 
Henry Van Dyke. 


’Twas a white-throated sparrow that sped a 
light arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and 
dell 
On the banks of the Runaway river. 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!”’ 
The song of the wild singer had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 


When April steps aside for May 
Like diamonds all the raindrops glisten; 


Fresh violets open every day; 
To some new bird each hour we listen. 


Lucy Larcom. 


Sparrows far off, and nearer, April’s bird, 
Blue-coated —flying before from tree to tree, 
Courageous sing a delicate overture 

To lead the tardy concert of the year. 


Emerson. 


When beechen buds begin to swell 

And woods the bluebird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 

Peeps from the last year’s leaves below 


Within the woods 
Whose young and half-transparent leaves scarce 
cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks. 
Bryant 


The Bog’s green harper, thawing from his sleep, 


Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened 


leap. 


The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flowers and embryo leaf 


At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmates with the golden hair, 

Chased to the margin of receding floods 

O’er the soft meadow starred with opening 
buds, 

In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides her cheek beneath 
May. 


the flowers of 


O. W. Holmes. 


The maples crimson to a coral reef. 


Half vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats. 


Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you on- 
curl, 
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Each on ’em’s cradle te a baby pearl. 


The gray hossches’nut’s leetle hands unfold 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old. 
Lowell. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
Wordsworth. 


The mayflower with her little feet 
Ran out to meet the spring all sweet and shy. 
Edith Thomas. 


MARSH MARIGOLD 
Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
Shakespeare. 


HEPATICA 
Shyest of nature’s brood, 
Within thy opening lid 
A thought of blue is hid. 
Isaac Bassett Choate. 


Brave little wilding, herald of the spring. 
Eliza Allen Starr. 


The bloodroot smiles toward Heaven. 
Frank Bolles. 


© velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold. 
Jean Ingelow. 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest; 
Come and overflow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south; 
Drop upon them, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 
Phoebe Cary. 


Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 

With a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 

There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 

And bonny blue violets 


Clustering there. Unknown. 


O sacred flowers of faith and hope. 
Guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring flowers tinted like a shell, 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 
Whittier. 


There’s a maple bud redder to-day; 
It will almost flower to-morrow. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Listen a moment I pray you; what was the 
sound I heard? 

Wind in the budding branches, the ripple of 
brooks or a bird? 

Hear it again, above us! and see! a flutter of 
wings! 

The bluebird knows it is April, and soars toward 
the sun and sings. 


April is here! 
Listen, a bluebird is caroling near! 
Low and sweet is the song he sings 
As he sits in the sunshine with folded wings, 
And looks from the earth that is growing green, 
To the warm blue skies that downward lean 
As a mother does to kiss the child 
That has looked up into her face and smiled 
Earth has been sleeping, and now she awakes, 
And the kind sky-mother bends and takes 
The laughing thing in her warm embrace, 
And scatters kisses over her face, 
And every kiss will grow into a flower 
To brighten with beauty a coming hour. 

E. E. Rexford. 


Now the noisy winds are still; 

April’s coming up the hill! 

All the spring is in her train, 

Led by shining ranks of rain; 

Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun and clatter, patter! 

First, the blue and then the shower, 

Bursting bud and smiling flower, 

Brooks set free with tinkling ring, 

Birds too full of song to sing; 

Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 

Where the timid violets hide— 

All things ready with a will; 

April’s coming up the hill. 
Unknown. 
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The Triumphal Entrance to Our Capitol City 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


NCLE SAM is the most consider- 

able personality in the Western 
hemisphere. Greater than any single 
citizen, greater far than “ Father Knick- 
erbocker,”’ or “Mother Bluestocking,”’ 
greater than the personality of any one 
of the forty-six Sovereign States, his 
house lot—the District of Columbia, 
his home— the City of Washington, are, 
appropriately, more spacious and more 
beautiful than those of any other 
American. 

It’s fine to see the idea spreading 
among High Schools that a Senior Pil- 
grimage to the home of Uncle Sam, 
during the Easter vacation, is the 
proper thing. 

His office—the Capitol, his work- 
shops—the various department build- 
ings, his library, his picture galleries, 
his museums, his parks, are all well 
worth seeing. In fact, a trip to Wash- 
ington would yield a good deal of satis- 
faction if one saw only Uncle Sam’s 





Pirate I. 


The Union Station, Washington, D. C. 


front gate and the views from the walk 
inside! 

This front gate is the new Union 
Station, the general appearance of 
which may be gathered from the little 
picture at the bottom of this page. 
It is a handsome great building, about 
300 feet one way by 800 the other, de- 
signed by D. H. Burnham & Co., archi- 
tects. Its motives were drawn from 
the triumphal arches of Rome, but the 
scale of the whole far exceeds that of 
the original structures. The three arch- 
es of the main entrance are fifty feet 
high. Even the arches of the end pa- 
vilions rise forty feet. 

But size is not a test of excellence. 
Look at its mass, its main lines, its de- 
tails. How well it holds together as a 
whole! The eye taking it all in at once, 
is satisfied. All its main lines are verti- 
cal or horizontal, or echo the lines of the 
arches. There are no distracting ele- 
ments. The whole is at rest. All the 





D. H. Burnham & Co., architect 
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Puate Il. A view in the concourse and in the waiting room of the 
Union Station, Washingtoh, D.C. D. H. Burnham & Co., architect. 
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parts are at peace with one another 
When you stand before the building 
itself notice the details—the symbolic 
guardian figures, the inscriptions in 
classic lettering cut in the stone above 
the great arches. Take time to read 
them all. 

Plate II gives a hint of the majesty 
and beauty of the interior. 

The upper picture is a view in the 
Passenger Concourse, or train lobby. 
Its size and its long perspectives are 
impressive. The first sight of the floor, 
130 feet wide and 760 feet long, is 
enough to make one take a deep breath. 
Its arched ceiling, with its decorated 
panels, some of which transmit the 
light, is a thing of beauty. In form as 
in color the richest scheme is that which 
within an evident unity presents the 
greatest variety. Even the photograph 
gives a hint of the varied patterns which 
appear in this ceiling as seen from dif- 
ferent points of view. Notice the iron 
screen with the train gates and bulletins. 
Notice also the entrances to the great 
waiting room, and other portions of the 
head house, at the left. How unob- 
trusive they are! How well they keep 
their place in the picture! This Con- 
course, the largest in the world, is also 
the finest. 

The lower picture is a view in the 
General Waiting Room, with a clear 
width of 130 feet, and a length of 220. 
The vaulted ceiling rises 90 feet above 
the pavement. Rome at her greatest 
never possessed a hall of such propor- 
tions. It is lighted by two semicircular 


windows, 75 feet in diameter, and ton 
others 30 feet in diameter. The color 
scheme is cream white and gold. 

Two other railroad halls in America 
are worthy to be mentioned with th 
those of the Grand Central Station and 
of the Pennsylvania Terminal, New 
York City. That in the terminal is 
loftier and more imposing; but not more 
harmonious in all its related parts, 
except, perhaps, in the matter of color. 

Symbolic figures of heroic size, guard 
this gathering place of all who come 
and go. The hall should be seen by 
Under the 
glow of the screened lamps it is more 
golden. It takes on a hitherto unsus- 
pected beauty. It exalts the ideal itself 
had created. It greets the belated 
traveler with a more than royal wel- 
come, never to be forgotten. 

The setting of this vast building is 
adequate. Go out upon the plaza in 
front. Look at the light posts, the flag 
staffs, the fountains, especially that of 
Columbus. As you stand there by the 
central fountain, the towering dome of 
the Capitol is before you. Nine streets 
radiate into the city. If Uncle Sam’s 
children were to visit him a million at 
a time, there would be room enough 
here to receive them all without crowd- 
ing. 

This station is after all but a bright 
prophecy of what Washington is to be,- 
Washington the embodiment of the 
spirit of a great and opulent nation of 
free men and women for whom the best 
is none too good. 


night as well as by day. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
LABORATORY METHOD, WHICH CALLS FOR 
ATTENTIVE USE, EVERY DAY, OF EYES, 
SCHOOLS MUCH CF THIS WORK SHOULD BE 
SIONS, TO SEE IN OPERATION THE 
CRUST OF THE EARTH, IN THE 
STUDY OF INSECTS AND DOMESTIC 
OF EXPOSITION AND LEADING, 
OF INDEPENDENT WORK ON THE 


THE UNIFORM 


ANIMALS. 


PART OF 


PRIL brings Easter, a season of joy to all, 
even to little children. Their joy will 
not be based on the historical or religious sig- 
nificance of the day, but a foundation for this 
may be laid by finding the spirit of Easter in 

iture. To children, the trees, grass, 
flowers, so full of color and fragrance last sum- 


4 


and 


mer, died as winter approached, for did they 
fruit? But as 
spring approaches they see those brown branch- 
es covered with buds which swell and grow till 


not lose leaves, flowers and 


wain we have a world full of color and fra- 
grance. We must not let the children miss 
the thrill and wonder of this miracle. 

Let us make this explicit to them by watch- 
ug bulbs develop, from apparent death to life, 
crowned with beautiful blossoms. Let us 
valk with them in familiar spots and watch 
the transition out of doors. Let us choose 
songs and poems to voice the wonder and 
beauty of it all, and, less important, but of 
some importance make the handwork empha- 
size the season. 

A MESSENGER RABBIT. Trace and cut 
. cardboard pattern from one of the rabbits 
given in Plate IV. From this trace and cut 
white rabbits. Add ribbon about the neck 
holding a tiny card, “Easter Greetings.” 

A RABBIT BORDER. Other figures of 
rabbits may be cut from white paper and ar- 


8.58. H. 


1 The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 
with samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will be paid for in cash 


SCIENCES 
ACCURATE 
EARS AND FINGERS. 
DONE 
FORCES WHICH 
CULTIVATION 
IN THE 
IN THE UPPER GRADES, 
THE 


AND ARTS AT SCHOOL 
OBSERVATION FROM 
IN THE 


MUST BE 
EVERY PUPIL, AND 
RURAL ELEMENTARY 
OUT OF DOORS, ON WALKS AND EXCUR- 
HAVE MOLDED AND ARE MOLDING THE 
OF VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, AND IN THE 
LOWER GRADES THERE WILL BE MORE 
AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, MORE 
Charles W. Eliot 


THE 


PUPIL. 


ranged as the child may choose, on gray 
mounts. SPRINGFIELD 


A RABBIT CARD. By tracing and cutting 
figures of rabbits, as given, or reversed, units 
may be secured for combination with cuttings 
representing trees, rocks, food, feeding pans, 
etc., and combined in pleasing groups by past- 
ing upon cards of greeting. 


A LITTLE INDOOR GARDEN. For the 
many tiny flowers which the children bring to 
the kindergarten a small green pottery bow! 
nearly filled with wet sand and with a layer of 
deep green moss across the top has come near 
to solving the problem of a suitable receptacle. 
With stems thrust into the moss the first snow- 


drops, violets, or anemones seem quite at home 
and have something of the charm of things 
actually growing. 
such a setting and, having no delicate stems to 
display, may be put in more thickly than the 


Crocuses are very pretty in 


other blossoms. Placed on a low stand in the 
center of the kindergarten circle this atom of 
spring’s garden proves a “lovesome thing” 
to many a little city dweller. Cc. G. D. 


A TULIP BORDER. Circles of white, yel- 
low, or red colored paper may be modified as 
shown in Plate III and combined with strips 
of green, or green and brown for the earth, to 
make a pasted border like Fig. 1. 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished 
Send 


them addressed to The Editor, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Piare I 


A PANSY. 
and of different sizes may be combined to make 


Circles of appropriate colors 
the face of a pansy. The stem may be cut 
from paper and added to make the effect quite 
lifelike, Fig. 3. 

HUNGRY CHICKENS. Circles of the 
right color, with slight additions, as shown in 
Fig. 2, may be combined to make a group that 
little people enjoy. This idea came from 
Johnstown, Pa. 

SPRING BOUQUETS. Children 
cut out what they have drawn. Here’s one 
way to utilize cutting, and to begin to teach 


love to 


Designs from cut paper, such as the youngest children may help to make. 


something about the selection of vases for 
flower arrangements: 


I like to judge success by the happiness the children 
get out of doing well the given piece of work. I have 
found a most delightful exercise the free cutting of flowers 
and the arranging of them in paper vases It is uni 
versally conceded that free cutting is dextrous work 
A child only the other day held up with just pride the 
vase of flowers he had just finished and said, “ My, I can 
’most smell these flowers.’’ That that particular kind 
carries enjoyment with it you will see when I tell you 
that the first time this spring that fleabanes were brought 
in one little lad said, “I think we had better make some 
today for the paper vases."’ Of different colored mount 
ing paper I have made a set of paper vases, one for each 
child. In choosing the paper, pick out dull grays, greens, 
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and browns, for these vases have to be used many times 
during the season for different kinds of flowers. For 
each vase cut two patterns ef the same shape and size. 
Paste the edges together, leaving the top free. This will 
make a little opening into which the flowers may be 
slipped. Needless to say, when the cutting lesson is 
assigned give only the cutting of one kind of flower. 
Color the cuttings on both sides and arrange them in 
the vases. See Plate II. Just before we go out for 
recess, we choose the bouquets that look most like 
“really-truly”’ ones and stand them up in the window, 
so that we can see how they look from out of doors. 
And we are always delighted to find the enchantment 
that the distance’ lends. Queenie Tomlin. 


BIRD STUDY. The upper sheet, Plate ILI 
shows a page from a handsome bird booklet 
made by a third grade girl, Johnstown, Pa. 
Each page was devoted to a bird, her home, 
and her egg, all properly colored. 


PLANT STUDY. The lower sheet in Plate 
III is from a boy’s booklet, Johnstown, Pa., 
Grade III. It shows the various stages of 
growth in sprouting corn. Miss Flora Potter 
sent us the originals. 


TRACING AND GROUPING. Plate IV 
contains seven rabbits, drawn by Ronald F. 
Davis. By tracing and transferring, direct 
or reversed, these rabbits may be used in all 
sorts of ways: For example, 4, 2 (or 3), and 4 
reversed would make a good bilateral arrange- 
ment for a booklet cover. So would 4 and 4 
reversed, or 5 and 5 reversed. The plate and 
6 and 5 reversed would make a pretty group. 
The beet with 3 and 6 would be good. They 
can also be used as units for borders, and for 
the making of Easter Greetings, or place cards, 
such as those shown in Plate V. Of such work 
Mrs. Clara Whittaker, Palo Alto, writes: 

Children learn by repetition. They find much pleasure 
in making rows of figures all duplicates. As many as 
thirty on a page look attractive to them. While they 
cannot draw well figures and human faces, they will 
attempt to do so invariably unless they are influenced 
otherwise. Human figures represent action and life to 
them. Designs with animals they can do better, and 
love to do quite as well. 


BUNNY IN OVERALLS. Suggestions for 
drawing, cutting and pasting a Bunny which 
will stand are given in Plate VI by Miss E. A. 
Knox, Supervisor of Drawing, Braddock 
Schools, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Parts A and B 


Pirate II. Bouquets drawn, cut, and arranged by 
ittle children. 
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of Flora B. Potter, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Puate III. 
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Piate IV. No end of pleasing designs are possible by tracing and 
combining the elements given in this Plate by Ronald F. Davis. 


show patterns of the front and reverse side 
of Bunny. After cutting this out fold on the 
lotted lines C-D-E as shown in edge view at 
G. Draw F. Then cut out the circle and 
paste the two laps (to the dotted lines) together 
ind you will have a hat which will just go over 
Bunny’s ears. G shows only the lower part of 
the edge view. The whole may be colored 
according to the taste and skill of the pupil. 
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AN EASTER FAVOR. Plate VII. A de- 
sign by Mr. Bailey which may be used as a 
place card or favor. The card (A) should be 
made from some durable material 6” x 2” and 
folded the short way in the middle as indicated 
by the dotted line. The lettering may be made 
before folding and also the black circle which 
suggests the. empty egg-shell. Fig. B shows 
a strip to be used as a hinge in order that the 
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1-DRAW THE DESIGN PLAT: (1-3) - 

2*CUT OM THE DOUBLE LINES - 

S*FOLD ON THE DOTTED LINES 
AND STAND - (2-4) - 

4-IF DESIRED COLOR AND ADD 
LETTERING - 











PiaTe V. Easel cards similar to these designed by Mr. Bailey present delightful possibilities 
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‘ard may open just so far and at the same time 
orce the chicken forward as shown in Fig. D. 
This strip should be cut as suggested by the 
rregular edge at the top which gives the effect 
of a broken shell. Fold the dotted lines and 
paste E-F to the sides of the card as M-D 
Fig. C should be drawn a rectangle about 4’ 
< 1%". Find the vertical center and draw 
1 chicken on one half. Trace and reverse. 
Color, cut out and fold the feet as indicated 
by the short dotted lines. Paste the two 
chickens together to form one and attach the 
feet but not the legs, to the hinge as indicated 
in the sketch D, one at each side of the fold. 


EASTER CLOTHES. These well dressed 
boys and girls, Plate VIII came from Johns- 
town, Pa. The two upper figures represent 
Mytyl and Tyltyl from “‘The Blue Bird” and 
were designed by a third grade teacher and her 
children. The lower figures illustrate ‘The 
Dutch Twins” made by a first grade teacher 
(he original patterns were cut from Mr. 
Froehlich’s dolls. The costumes were de- 


signed, cut from paper, decorated and applied. 


Many subjects have been illustrated by means 
of these figure patterns and the work has proved 
1 great success under the direction of Miss 
Flora B. Potter. 


APRIL DECORATIONS. Plate IX. Three 
designs by Ronald F. Davis which might be 
used by the grade teacher, as blackboard draw- 
ings for calendars or with quotations. The 
elements may be used combined as they are, 
or in new combinations, or separately. 


AN EASTER CARD. Plate X. A deco- 
rative treatment of an Easter lily suitable for 
coloring as a gift. This design is published by 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., and is here repro- 
duced by permission. 


AN EASTER BORDER. Plate XI. This 
border of Easter lilies may be colored or painted 
in neutral wash with two tones of gray, one for 
the leaves and margin lines and one for the 
ground; or in color, the lilies being left white, 
the background made black and the foliage 
in middle value green. In this case the border 
lines might be a warm gray. 

AN EASTER GREETING. The design 
in the center of Plate X might be used for a 
card or for a cover of an Easter booklet, These 
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Puate VI. Here is an idea from Miss 
E. A. Knox capable of indefinite extension 


two designs also are published by Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Co., who kindly granted permission 
to reproduce them here as models for children 
to study. 

A MOTTO CARD. The page before the 
Frontispiece is an excellent illustration of free 
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straightaway lettering. It shows how words 
may be grouped in a given area, and at the 
same time express the feeling of good space 
arrangement. Mr. Bailey drew these letters 


intended to serve as suggestions. The layou 
of any one might be made the basis for any 
number of original designs. There are but 

few fundamental plans. The great variet 
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Piate VII. 


with a German pen exactly the width of the 
uprights. Observing this closely you may 
notice how definitely each stroke begins and 
ends. The parody is a mighty good text for 
any supervisor or teacher of drawing to glance 
at before going to her duties for the day. 

R. F. D. 


BOOKLET COVERS. Plate XII shows 
four designs by Ronald F. Davis. These are 


All children tike to make a thing that “ works.” 


in effect is due largely to differences in detail 
and in the method of interpretation—the way 
the thing is handled, both in line and in color. 


THE TRILLING TOAD. In the region 
where the Peepers begin their twilight sere- 
nades, sooner or later the trill of the toad is 
almost sure to be heard. He trills most vigor-, 
ously during the warmest part of the day. 
Plate XIII illustrates the life history of this 
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Piate VIII. As carried on by Miss Flora B. Potter the tracing of paper dolls becomes an educational delight 
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Pirate IX. April designs by Ronald F. Davis which may be used entire or 
as a source of elements that may be utilized in various ways in school work 


interesting songster. Here is what the author Bufo Americanus: 
: As homely as the toad is, there is someth bout 
of the Plate has to say about the American , 7 - ae eee oe ne 
: droll manner which makes him attractive The fact 
Toad, Bufo Americanus: 


that he captures so many noxious insects is in his favor 
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dreamy spring-song is to some people one of the 
pleasant sounds in nature. It has much of the 
ity of sleigh-bells when freard from a distance, rising 
falling in key as different individuals take up the 
kling. This singing, or perhaps more properly, trili- 
og, is performed by the males while in the water, with 
head only above the surface, and is heard from late in 
April until July. 
lhe eggs are laid in the water in long gelatinous 
nasses, and within a week the tadpoles have hatched 
{ attached themselves to some bit of grass or water- 
plant nearby, on which they feed. These tadpoles are 
tiny black creatures and have a pair of sucking plates 
below the mouth by which they adhere to the plant. 
At first they breathe by means of external gills, but have 
mouth, until the tenth day, when they commence to 
feed, scraping off the softer parts of the plant by means 
f a pair of horny plates which line the jaws. By the 
time the tadpole is a month or six weeks old it has 
acquired the internal gills, and the external ones disap- 
pear. It is now about one inch long. Shortly after this 
the hind legs appear, and ten days later, the front ones 
put in an appearance, and develop very rapidly. At 
this time the tadpoles must make frequent visits to the 
surface to breathe air, or else they would drown. 
The tail now diminishes and by early July the young 
vis leave the water, travelling principally on damp 
lays or in the evening. Frequently, after a rain they are 
found travelling about far from pools. They are said 
the ignorant to have rained down. This, of course, 
is impossible, but shows how many superstitions persist. 
These tiny toads are caten by many kinds of creatures, 
ind very few out of the number which originally left the 
vater, attain maturity 
loads are not full grown until they have reached the 
we of three or four years, when they commence to breed. 
They live to a great age, however, individuals having 
been kept in confinement to the age of thirty-six years. 
loads moult or shed their skins frequently; the very 
ing moult every few weeks, while the older ones per- 
rm this feat about four times each year. The skin is 
irawn over the head and swallowed, being literally sucked 
to the mouth, the front feet aiding in the process. 
The toad is a very hungry little creature, and must have 
ir meals a day. It hunts principally in the night or in 
the morning or evening as it is very fond of dampness, 
und prefers to sit in some damp spot during the heat of 
the day. Its food consists of crickets, grasshoppers, 
iails, slugs, spiders, and other insects, which are cap- 
tured by means of the curious sticky tongue, which is 
ined at the front of the mouth, and can be protruded 
with remarkable quickness and aim. Earthworms are 
sten head-first, on account of the rows of spines which 
neircle the head, projecting backward. 
The toads have many enemies, especially snakes, 
inks, etc., although their protective coloration, and 
bitter fluid which they eject from the glands at the back 
the head, serve as a protection from many creatures 
vhich might otherwise devour them 
In the autumn the toad digs deep under the leaves, 
nd remains there during the winter, torpid and stiff, 


Pirate X. An outline for coloring. Reproduced by 
courtesy of Atkinson, Mentzer & Co 
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Pirate XII. Four sample cover designs by Mr. Davis. The ele- 
ments they present may be utilized in other forms of school work. 
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AMERICAN TOAD 
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Puate XIII. The life history of the toad. A source of illustration for language papers. 
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Pirate XIV. Four border designs for the blackboard or for spring booklets by Mr. Davis 


with searcely a sign of life, although it will come to if April, when the toads repair to the ponds again to lay 
thawed out. their eggs. 
The awakening naturally occurs about the middle of Earl L. Poole. 
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Pirate XV. One of the prettiest of Easter symbols is the 
butterfly. These pen drawings are by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 


APRIL BORDERS. Plate XIV displays fF. Davis. Any one might be applied to the 
four designs for the month of April by Ronald blackboard as a frieze, used as a decorative 
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Pirate XXI. Portraits of the ferruginous rough-legged hawk and its two children. From uni- 
que copyrighted photographs kindly furnished by Herman W. Nash, Pueblo, Colo. Notice the 
curves of force in the head of the old bird as compared with the rather uncertain contours of 
the young. These young birds might be made the basis of rather amusing Easter symbols 
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ontinuing the series started by Mr. Bailey in September 











‘OOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 








ind on a booklet cover, or as a head piece in 

nature pamphlet, in outline or colored. 
With slight alterations stencil patterns might 
e evolved for decorating a child’s room. 

EASTER MOTIVES. The butterfly just 
scaped from the chrysalis, the moth just out 
{ its cocoon, the bird just free from the shell, 
the rabbit just emerged from its burrough, the 


Puatre XVIII. 


flower just up from the dark earth, these are 
all familiar symbols of life triumphant. While 
the motives are old, the forms they assume 
may be new every season. Plate XV pen draw- 
ings from two butterflies, the Monarch and the 
Yellow Swallowtail, by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
furnishes useful material, not only for Easter 
but for language work and decorative design 
later in the season. 


Plate XVI shows the head of a mother bird 
and two of her babies, of rather unusual char- 
acter. These are from remarkable photographs 
by Herman W. Nash of Pueblo, Colorado. 


The extraordinary success Mr. Nash has achieved is 
due to a thorough knowledge of animal life, complete 
mastery of the technique of photography, and an intuitive 
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A rainy day in Japan. 


and carefully cultivated feeling for composition, com 
bined with patience,—patience plus. When he has se 
cured favorable conditions of light and background, he 
plays a waiting game with his subject; waiting until its 
pose and expression most clearly exhibit its peculiar 
characteristics. Moreover, after years of experience he 
is generous in discarding results which seem to him less 
than the very best. In his persistent efforts to improve 
his work he finds the art journals more helpful than the 


photographic magazines H. P.and Mrs. H.N 


By Sho-un 


AN APRIL CALENDAR. Plate XVII 
continues the series begun by Mr. Bailey last 
September. This one drawn by Mr. 
Davis. The return of the bluebirds to their 
homes in the north is the motive. On the 
blackboard a little color may: be added to 
please the children. Use a light blue for the 
upper parts of the bird, white for the under 
parts, changing to dull orange on the breast. 


APRIL WEATHER. To help in rendering 
the effects of April Showers Plate XVIII is 
offered. It is reproduced from a wood-block 
print by Sho-un. 
gested the effect of the rain veil upon the 
landscape by the successive silhouettes, be- 


was 


Notice how he has sug- 











GOOD IDEAS 








FROM EVERY WHERI 


Puiate XIX. Roosters in an April shower, by Bess Bruce Cleaveland continuing her “Good Zoo" drawing cards 


coming dimmer as they recede into the distance. 
A few oblique lines in the immediate fore- 
ground, across the nearby tree, are sufficient 
to insure a correct interpretation of the sub- 


ject. The combination of sun and shower is 
cleverly suggested by the light upon the water 
obscured in the foreground by the reflection 
of the dark rain cloud overhead. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 








Pirate XX. Daffodils rendered in pen and ink by William 8. Rice, Oakland, Calif. 


Plate XIX shows roosters in the rain, ren- 
dered in pen-and-ink, by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, well known to readers of the ScHoor 
Arts MaaGazing, as the author of the Good 
Zoo Drawing Cards. 
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APRIL FLOWERS. Pupils in the upper 
grades and in high schools who have drawn the 
spring flowers year after year in pencil and in 
water color, should attempt something more 
exacting in technique. Pen-and-ink rendering 














GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 











Pirate XXI. 
Deborah Carter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


offers difficulties enough to call forth the best 
efforts of the most talented. Before attempt- 
ing a drawing from the object the copying of 
a good pen drawing, such as that by William 
S. Rice, of Oakland, California, reproduced as 
Plate XX would prove instructive. Notice 


how the direction of line helps to interpret the 
Notice how by the thoughtful inter- 


forms. 





Some good metal work by pupils of high school grade taught by Miss 
The photograph was kindly furnished by Mr. Kirby 


pretation of colors into values, light in the 
flowers and dark in the foliage, the effect of 
color in the whole has been retained. There 
are no carelessly drawn pen strokes. Every 
touch counts 

ART IN METALRY. A study of the fine 
lines of growth in sprouting things, and of the 
jewel-like beauty of color in blossoming things, 
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INSTRUCTOR 


A good design of a record card introduced for use in the Wilmington High School, at Delaware, by 


Ronald F. Davis. 


The above plates representing both sides of the card, were composed in the 


Printing Dept. of the Keystone Type Foundry, at Philadelphia, and illustrate how a well-equipped 
printing shop of a school system may readily lend its services ‘for the benefit of all departments 





Pirates XXII 











GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHER|! 








should react upon the craft work. Color har- - upon which are to be set down the “bare facts 
monies should be richer and contours should of a pupil’s school life. The simplest, mo 
be more refined. Plate XXI exhibits craft unadorned style of composition is therefo: 
work of the right sort done by high school pu- appropriate. The idea could hardly be en 
pils in Pittsburg. Pa., under the instruction of | bodied better than it has been in these forn 
Miss Deborah Carter. The original photo- composed especially for the ScHoon Ar‘ 
graph was furnished by Mr. Kirby, the Direc- MaaGazine by the Keystone Type Foundry 
tor of art and craft instruction. Mr. C. W. Smith, Superintendent of Printing 
The brass rule work was inevitable. A typ: 
was selected in perfect harmony therewit! 
This card was in use in the High School, Wil- 
mington, Del. Such a record is invaluable to 
perfectly embodies the idea. Plate XXII teachers, supervisors, examiners, or prospective 


ART IN PRINTING. Such a phrase does 
not mean “fancy printing.’’ It means the 


very reverse of that. It means printing that 


shows the two sides of a Record Card, a card employers. 


THE LITTLE BIRDS FLY OVER 
AND OH! HOW SWEET THEY SING! 
TO TELL THE HAPPY CHILDREN 
THAT ONCE AGAIN ’TIS SPRING 


THE GAY GREEN GRASS COMES CREEPING 
SO SOFT BENEATH THEIR FEET; 

THE FROGS BEGIN TO RIPPLE 
A MUSIC CLEAR AND SWEET. 


AND BUTTERCUPS ARE COMING, 
AND SCARLET COLUMBINE, 
AND IN THE SUNNY MEADOWS 

THE DANDELIONS SHINE 


AND JUST AS MANY DAISIES 
AS THEIR SOFT HANDS CAN HOLD, 
THE LITTLE ONES MAY GATHER 
ALL FAIR IN WHITE AND GOLD. 
Celia Thazter. 
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JUST HOW TO DO IT 
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Successful Work In Rural Schools 


LANE 

Professor of Rural Education, First District Normal 

School, Kirksville, Mo. 
WE are now ready to begin the third group 
of lessons for the year. Up to January 

e dealt with some fundamental principles of 
esign. The next three months were devoted 
to the study of some simple rules for the repre- 
The last 
three months will be devoted to a study of 
light and dark, using, at first, merely black and 
white or black and gray and later making scales 
with three or more values. This quarter’s 
work will afford a review for most of the prin- 
ciples which have been developed during the 
year 


By FLoreNceE M 


sentation of objects in perspective. 


ART LESSON XXVII._ Ist week in April 
Entire school. 

Repeating border in black and white; Ist, 
ising design in black, 2nd, background in black. 

Aim: To develop better ideas of space relations, to 
show that light spaces contrasted with dark ones in right 
relations may express beauty 

Materials: 


Group: 


Subject: 


Black crayons and drawing paper. 
Method: Again let us think of those rules we made 
r use in constructing beautiful borders. The children 
ve had enough review on this so that they should tell 
romptly—Repetition (or repeating things) and Subor- 

ition (or large and small). 

Let us also recall how it looked when we made just 
ry large spaces and those which were very small. The 
hildren will tell that they must not be too unlike, with 
me of intermediate size between. They usually recall 
that the design must follow the organization of the family 

f the “ Three Bears 


” 4 


large, middle-sized, and small.” 

Do you remember also that shapes should be considered 

inother way, i. e., they must be made to feel comfcrt- 
ible together, that is, not stick elbows into one another 
This comfort often comes about in a right way if we 
simply think of the figures as of growing plants and let 
the lines spring from one point 

Today we are to make borders for some of our little 
ote book covers. Let us see what lovely ones we can 
make, using just black patterns on white backgrounds 
which shall be held in by a black line above and one 
elow the design. 

Since we are to use no color we must try very hard to 
make the shapes 

The teacher may her use her discretion in suggesting 
subjects, as animal forms for nature note books, flower 
forms for garden books, ete 


7 


lovely. 


This lesson is very similar 


BO0000000000 


to one taught last fall when the principles of repetition 
introduced. This 
prove of interest, however, as the children should have 


and subordination were first may 
gained considerable in power since that time and they 
will like to show their growth 

In case the full hour be given to the lesson it may be 
desirable to ask them to make the forms rather full and 
large for the space, then to make first a border using the 
design in black on a white background and after that to 
repeat the same border in white on a black background 
The best designs may be chosen for the children to copy 
on to their note book covers at some spare hour during 
the week. Plate I, Figs. 1, 2, 13, and 14 

CRAFT LESSON XXVIII. _ Ist week in April 

Group: IL. 

Subject: Paper cuttings of birds 

Aim: Correlation with nature study, development of 
correct seeing and of power to express in concrete ma- 
terials ideas concerning the beautiful things about us 

Materials: 

Method: Children may be allowed to cut from mem- 
ory first, or may begin with the picture before them. 
The Audubon Bird Charts gotten out by the Prague 
Co. show fifty-two of our most common native birds in 
natural size and good color 
will furnish material 


Paper, scissors, crayons, bird pictures 


Any reliable book on birds 
The Singer Sewing Machine Co 
gets out a set of advertising cards showing “Our Native 
Singers.”’ 
agent. 

If none of these sources are at command, the magazines 
give many bird pictures and often school readers show 
some. 


These can be had on application to some local 


Let the children look at these pictures and cut forms 
Try again on the same bird. Compare the two. See 
which is best, asking these questions: Are the lines of 
back, head and tail at the proper angles? Where should the 
legs start from the body? What is their angle? Are the 
parts of the right size , as each is compared with the other? 

When cuttings have been made, let the children try 
to color them. Look for these birds out of doors 
you seen any of them yet? 
colored? 


Have 
Can you tell how they were 


II, It 


Out-of-doors house-cleaning. 


Groups: 
Subject: 
Aim: Preparation for garden work, ideas of order 
Materials: 
home) 

Method: 
the hour in raking the yard, picking up stones, burning 
trash, if the day be not too windy, cutting old weeds if 
such have been allowed to remain, and making ready for 
the garden work a little later. 

If the yard is open, allowing cattle to tramp the garden 
plot, this lesson hour may well be put in upon building 
a fence, stretching wires or making some safeguard 
against disastrous intruders 


Rakes and small wagons (brought from 


Let the children go out of doors and spend 
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Pirate I. Work in black and white under the direction of Miss Lane 
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SUCCESSFUL WORK IN RURAL SCHOOLS 








ART LESSON XXVIII. 


Entire school. 
Silhouette pictures of children, illustrating 
ther Goose Rhymes. 
(im: Further development of ideas of beauty through 
ick and white drawings, clear seeing developed through 
ac of another subject matter than that which the children 
ve used. 


Materials: 


2nd week in April. 


sTOUP: 


ubject: 


Paper, crayons, or brushes and ink with 
per 
Method: Choose some simple Mother Goose rhyme, 
s Jack be Nimble, Simple Simon, Little Miss Muffet. 
Have one child pose to represent the thought. Mean- 
ile ask the others to notice the general direction of 
s back: Is his head bent? Where are his arms attached? 
{ow long are they? Are the elbows bent? What is 
.e direction of the legs, ete.? If the pose requires action, 
; jumping over a candle-stick, have it performed a num- 
er of times. Ask the children to draw a little skeleton 
etch, then fill in over it with the silhouette picture 
’o not allow them to draw an outline first to fill in later, 
ut have them work in big masses from the first. See 
late I, Figs. 4, 6, and 8 
It is probable that during one lesson some children 
Urge rapid- 
ty, as one who fusses over this work seldom succeeds. 
Show good work and have action constantly repeated 
vhen it is needed, asking, “Have you the angle of his 
ack right?”" “How does he hold his knees?,”’ or ask 
he children to compare the length of his foot with the 
ngth of his face, or to see how long his arms are when 
they hang by his side. ‘Are they of the right length in 
uur drawing?” 
After the lesson hour, put up the best drawings from 
ich grade or group. Have the children criticise them 
freely before the next lesson. 


1y make two drawings, some six or seven. 


CRAFT LESSON XXVIII. 
Group: I. 

A bird house 
Development of Nature interest. 
Materials: Paper, paste or pins. 
Method: Let the little children work out paper bird 
Plate II, Figs. 1 to5. They may be in the flat 
for the younger ones, but older children will like to make 
them in the round and perhaps to draw the pair of birds 
who shall live there, and cut them from paper. 

Groups: II, III. 

No set procedure can be planned for these lessons, as 
| will depend upon your surroundings and the weather 
Che school garden may perhaps be on a neighbor's land 
f space is not to be had on the school grounds. It may 
e that the little folks will prefer to help with the garden 

instead of doing the handwork laid out for them. 

If their ages range low in your school and no garden 
an by any means be had, it might be that all of the 
hildren could undertake the work laid out for Group I. 

Let us hope that you havea garden. In case you have 

the hot-bed it may need attention now, planting a suc- 
cession of seeds, according to schedules given in garden 
books or magazines. 

You may need this lesson to work on a fence or pro- 

tection for the garden, or the time might be put in upon 
testing some seeds by putting them in damp sawdust in 
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2nd week in April. 


Subject: 


4im- 


uses. 


a dish or box and covering them to keep the moisture in 
This test should show whether the seeds will germinate 


ART LESSON XXIX. 
Group: 


3rd week in April 
Entire school. 

Subject: Silhouette pictures of children continued 

Aim: To develop the power to see and represent such 
details as will mark the individual child who is posing 

Materials: Crayons and paper. 

Method: As last week we tried to see the way John 
leaned forward when he jumps, how he drew up his knees, 
just how he held his arms, etc., today we will see whether 
we can not only see the directions of the parts of Mary's 
body, but we will also notice just how she combs her 
hair, where a lock sticks out, how her hair ribbons look 
where a collar line or the edge of a coat makes her look 
different from the way Margaret would look if she were 
posing. 

Have some simple poses, as of a child playing hippity- 
hop, jumping rope, throwing a ball, carrying a basket, 
or Jack and Jill with their pail. Work today for better 
seeing and more characteristic drawing. See Plate I, 
Figs. 3, 5, 10, and 11 

CRAFT LESSON XXIX. 

Group: I. 

Subject: Birds in the round 

Aim: More bird interest, more difficult construction, 
good invention 

Materials: 
ons, paste. 

Method: Show a construction or two and then let 
children invent, or suggest that they try to make birds 
that will stand up, and let them experiment. Suggest 
that they work upon a fold of paper in this construction 
A few samples are given in Plate 11, Figs.6 to 10. The 
two halves of 6 pasted together, with the legs, 7, inserted 
as indicated at C, and the wings, 8, pasted at B and 
attached at A, as shown in 11, will give a standing bird 
A paper swallow on a split toothpick is shown at 9 and 
10; a suspended humming bird at 12 

Groups: IU, Il. 

It may be possible by this time to spade the garden 
plot, or if it has been plowed by some “father”’ or a big 
boy in the school, this will be a good time to rake it 
over and begin to pulverize the soil. If the school be 
further south most of the plantings may be in by this 
time 


Third week in April 


Paper, scissors, tooth picks, or pins, cray- 


ART LESSON XXX. 
Entire school. 

Subject: Flower panels. 

Aim: To carry forward the idea of beauty through 
good drawing and right placing in the simple medium of 
black and white. 

Materials: Crayons and paper, orif you can get brush- 
es and ink, they may be used. Use flower pictures if 
necessary or better still,real branches from trees with buds 
and little leaves or some sprays of simple spring flowers 

Method: Ask children to plan a rectangle in which 
they think their spray would look well. Next plan the 
spaces. Will you put the spray clear to the top or let it 
come short of the upper borders of the rectangle? 

It often looks better if it fits fairly snugly, that is, if 
the leaves or branches touch the side borders or are partly 


Fourth week in April. 
Group: 
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MAKING OF A TOY SAILBOAT 








by these. That divides the background into spaces. 
1ember your rules concerning good spacing (variation 

d subordination). Fe 

Now draw some skeleton outlines to show directions 

] relative lengths, as you did in drawing figure studies. 
Next, till in with big outlines, being careful to get indi- 

jual characteristics, i. e., to make each drawing look 

this particular spray which you are representing. 
\fter you have made one drawing, if you think you could 
prove on it, make another. See Plate I, Figs. 7, 9, 
d 12 
CRAFT LESSON XXX. Fourth week in April. 

Group: 1. 

Subject: A flight of birds. 

iim: Bird interest, power in construction, invention. 

Vaterials: Paper, crayons, scissors, thread. 

Method: Letus today cut bird forms, then see whether 
we can put wings on them so that they may appear to be 
flying, when they are suspended by threads. 

lhe pictures and patterns in Plate II, will give further 
suggestions. 

Groupe: II, Il. 

It is now time to lay out the paths in the garden 
These should be marked with string and sticks. They 
must be wide enough to allow the children to work in 
them when pulling weeds. Main paths may well be 
wider than by-paths which will be little traversed 

Careful measuring will be required, good right angles 
and persistent following of the garden plan which was 
chosen from those submitted by the children earlier in 
the spring, or from it as modified through the consulta- 
tion of teacher, pupils, and the good gardeners of the 
neighborhood. 


The Making of a Toy Sailboat 
That Will Sail 
By CuHarutes A. LAWRENCE 
Lynn, Maas. 
IIT. 
HE drawing A shows a side view 
hull, ail whittled, its parts named. Make 
yours like this. B shows it as seen from the 
stern end, and C from the bow. At Dis shown 
where the most care must be taken, lest you 
cut too deep. At 1, keep the boat widest at 
the top, hollowing it downward and inward. 
At 2, smooth the angle all out, leaving no 
corners. At 3, however, the angle may be 
left, gradually flattening it out towards the 
bow. 

The keel has been left thick on purpose to 
allow for accidental cuts. These can be 
smoothed out later. 

At M, on D, is the mid-ship section, and 
when you squint at the hull from either end, 
this section should look like G. Both E and 
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WHITTLING THE HULL 


of the 


F are wrong. E is what sailors call barrel- 
bottomed. A boat with a bottom like this is 
likely to tip over easily. F has its under sides, 
called the dead-rise, too straight. 
way between, and is right. 

H, J and K, will guide you as to hollowing 
out the bow. H is correct; J is too blunt, or 
bluff-bowed; while K is much too sharp. Such 
a form makes the bow sink too low. Keep G 
and H firmly in mind and go ahead. 

Be patient. Take time. Whittle carefully 
on the curved parts. | 

The knife blade should be at least 2% inches 

long and 5-8 of an inch wide. Keep a whet 
stone and cup of water beside you and the 
minute the knife cuts hard, gently whet the 
edge on the wetted stone. 
Bear hardest at the be- 
ginning of a stroke, lightly at the end. Always 
curve the stroke outward, away from the boat, 
or else you are liable to cut off the keel. Re- 
member it is not the strength put into the 
stroke, but the sharp knife, carefully guided, 
that does the work. 


G is part 


Use short strokes. 


Beyond these general hints you must use 
your own judgment. 

After the hull is whittled, round up the fore- 
foot as at f in D. 

Lastly, taper the whole of the cutwater 
(See bow of A) down to a little sharper than 


at H. 
IV. Ssapinc tHe Deck 


The deck should be hollowed from stem to 
stern as shown by the dotted line, or deck- 
sheer. See L. To get it right, make a mark 
half way the length of the hull, as at 1, in N, 
and %4 of an inch deep. Half way between it 
and each end, make two other marks, as at 2 
and 3. These are each 3-8 of an inch deep. 
Between these make as many more as you 
choose, but never carry them deeper than in- 
dicated in the diagram. The sheer line must 
be a smooth graceful curve. 

Now draw as best you can, the sheer line, 
passing through 1, 2, and 3, and the other 
points. Carry the short lines across the deck 
as at 0, and repeat them on the other side of 
the hull. 

Brace the hull firmly with nailed strips and 
blocks if you have no vise, and then saw across 
the deck lines, being careful not to go too deep. 
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Diagrams illustrating the process of making a sailboat 


as followed successfully by boys under the direction of Mr. Lawrence 


Then begin to whittle each way, from bow to 
‘stern in towards the line 1. The wood will 
come away easily. 

Now comes the part demanding unusual 
care, the finishing of the deck. Brace the hull 
as shown at P, against the body and table or 
bench, and hold the knife as shown. When all 
smoothed, curve the deck crosswise, leaving 
it highest along the center line, as shown at d.d. 


Every big sailboat has a cabin and a piace 
called a, standing-room where the master stands 
when steering. Mark an oblong for these as 
at R, 4 inches from the bow, 3 inches from the 
stern, and 34 of an inch from either side. 
Draw a line across it, dividing the cabin, Cb. 
from the standing-room, St. Cut the cabin 
1 inch deep, the standing room % inch. To 
do this a chisel and mallet are the quickest 
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s but a chisel is a somewhat dangerous 
Let us do it all with the jack knife. 
the gimlet bore the oblong full of holes, 
nside the lines. See S 
Now cut carefully along the lines first, and 
dig slanting to them from the inside 


the oblong, till you have got it nicely 


oothed out. The bottom will give you 
st trouble, but get it as smooth as you 


Yot WILL FIND 
CESSFUL MAN OR 


DIFFERENCE WHAT, 


can. Later on we shall cover it with a floor. 

Your hull will now look like T. 

Now is the time to smooth the hull all over. 
Use number 14 sandpaper at first, finishing 
with number 1%. Lay it aside, take it again 
tomorrow, and sandpaper it some more. Our 
boat is now ready for the cabin, rudder, wash- 
board, seats and bunks. Next month we will 
make them 


BEHIND EVERY SUC- 
WOMAN, IT MAKES NO 


WHO, OR WHEN, YEARS 


OF PATIENT TOIL, WORK AND THOUGHTFUL 


PREPARATION, PREP 
FOUNDATION STONE 
THING WORTH WHII 


PorL, IF WORTHY 


ARATION ONLY I85' THI 
UPON WHICH EVERY- 
4E IS’ BASED. PATIENT 


AND INTELLIGENTLY 


DIRECTED, IS CROWNED WITH GENIvs.”’ 


Unknown. 





ART-CRAFT 


THE BEST BOOKS ARE SIMPLY 


THEIR BEST, MORE THAN READY TO 
AND FRIENDLY AND HELPFUL RELATION.’ 


Helps in Nature Drawing 


FEW of the books that have proven in- 
spiringly helpful along the line of nature 
drawing and its application are here given ir 
the order of their retail prices: 
Flower Elements, Scribner’s . $ 
Use of Plant Form in Decorative Design, 
by Lawrence and Sheldon 
A—Grade Edition 
B—High School Edition 
C—Plates in loose leaf form 
D 
Nature Drawing, Bailey 50 
Studies of Plant Form in Design, Lilley 2.00 
Plant 


51 
or 
ow 
1() 


Plates in loose leaf form . 55 


Decorative and Flower Studies, 


Foord ’ 12.00 
The above books may be purchased through 
the School Arts Publishing Company. 
Studies from Nature and in Composition, 
Weigner $16.00 
The Plant and Its Application to Orna- 
ment by E. Grasset — 25.00 
These last two are of foreign make. They 
can be purchased from Ritter and Flebbe, 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The House-Beautiful Problem 


*House FURNISHING AND Decoration? by 
Abbott McClure and Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein, is for ‘‘Newly married couples and other 
folk just about to set up housekeeping.” ‘‘The 
authors, though bachelors,” have sane ideas 
about making rooms look homelike. They 
stand for excellence of workmanship, harmony 
in color, and restraint in accessories, but at the 
same time exhibit so catholic a taste that a 
room which would appear cluttered and choked 
to some designers has their approval. The 
book is full of most helpful suggestion. The 


LITERATURE 


THE BEST MEN AND WOMEN 


ENTER INTO 


AT 
MOST CLOSI 
James H. Canfield. 


Plates illustrate perfectly the text. Append 
ces give approved color schemes, receipts fi 
treating woods, etc., lists of essential furnis! 
ings, and estimates. The book treats the whol 
subject in the light of an informal experienc: 
The authors are familiar with past as well 
present successes in house furnishing, and ar 
therefore educative advisors 

*PLANNING FURNISHING THE Home’ 
by Mary J. Quinn is written by those home 


makers who are “longing to express themselv« 


AND 


in beauty of line and color and pattern in the 
furnishings of the rooms they live in.’”’ Avoid- 
ing the two extremes,—abject bowing down t 
period decoration, and contempt for histori 
excellence,—the author reviews the past, sur- 
veys the present, and forecasts future solution 
of the problem, in the light of certain guiding 
principles. “The main purpose of the book is 
to show that the family whose purse is slim can, 
nevertheless, have a beautiful setting if intelli- 
gence, interest, a reasonable amount of time, 
and the knowledge this book gives, can be 
Written by 
a teacher of design, the book has unusual value 
for teachers. 


added to the money available.” 


The historical and biographical 
matter is admirably handled. The illustra- 
tions deal largely with the various styles of 
furniture, isolated and in appropriate settings 
in the home. The last chapter gives a care- 
fully selected, comprehensive bibilography. 
It is a readable and reliable handwork; a real 
help to common folks. 


How To Know Periop Sty.tes IN FurNI- 
TURE. By W.L. Kimerly. This rather cheap 
looking book with its ill-spaced and carelessly 
printed pages, is much better than it looks. It 
is really a valuable addition to the literature 
of house furnishing, especially from the point 


! Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added 
to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Company 


? Published by McBride, Nast & Co 


Price $1.50 net. 


* Published by Harper & Brothers. Price $1.00 net 
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view of the teacher and those busy persons 
o desire a general intelligence as to their 
irroundings. It is‘primarily a book of pen- 
drawn pictures exhibiting the characteristics 
f furniture in every period from the ancient 
kgyptian to the modern “Mission.” A 
chronological chart and brief text, supplement 
the drawings, and complete a book that might 
called “A Primer of Period Styles.’’ 


Mechanical Drawing and Making 


MAKING AND FurRNISHING OvuTDOOR Rooms 
nD Porcues. This is an illustrated hand- 
book by Harold D. Eberlein, describing the 
purpose of the porch and veranda. The little 
book is one of a series called “The House and 
Garden Making.’”’ Among the several photo- 
graphic illustrations one may find good exam- 
ples of Colonial and of New England sleeping 
orches. The volume contains about 50 pages 
nd might be termed a pocket edition 


Makinc Burmt-In Furnrrvre!® Another 

f the “House and Garden” series, by Abbott 
McClure. The book is well illustrated and 
the text describes the making of built-in side- 
boards, china closets, settles, bookcases and 
writing desks. A most helpful book for those 
who intend to construct simple, compact, con- 
venient and economical furniture. 

*MakinG a Povuttrry Hovse’ is a book by 
M. Roberts Conover which gives all the details 
with practical suggestions for houses of various 
sizes and costs. A volume of this character 
should be put in the hands of the exceptional 
boy in the rural school. 

An InPRopucTION TO Macuine Drawina 
‘ND Desian® by David Allan Low of the Uni- 
versity of London is a volume worth having 
for its practical treatment of the subject. It 
illustrates problems evolved from simple geo- 
metric exercises and develops the intimate rela- 
tion that these problems have with the con- 
struction of machine design. A book of this 


‘Published by the Grand Rapids Furniture Record Co. 
Price 50 cents net 
Price 50 cents net. 
Price 50 cents net. 
Price 75 cents net. 
Price 30 cents net. 


’ Published by McBride, Nast & Co. 

* Published by McBride, Nast & Co. 

7 Published by McBride, Nast & Co. 
§ Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
* Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


nature might prove especially valuable in the 
library of a vocational, trade, or industrial 
school. 

PRELIMINARY Macutnge Drawine Courses*® 
by C. E. Handy of Technical College, Darling- 
ton, England, is a pamphlet containing forty 
drawings which illustrate problems that might 
be presented to students of evening drawing 
classes. Most of the Plates represent isometric 
rendering of simple machine parts. 


Worxsuop Nore Book—WoopworKING is 
a unique publication arranged by George G 
Greene.” It is a note-book and reference book 
combined in pamphlet The text is 
made up of helpful suggestions to the student, 
such as “‘ Rules of the Shop,”’ “ List of Tools,” 
“Finishing Processes,’’ “Lay Outs,” 
This certainly deserves the attention and con- 
sideration of all educators interested in shop 
system. 


form. 


etc. 


*MECHANICS OF THE SeEwina Macuine.4 
This pamphlet is the fifth monograph in « 
series by the joint committee of the National 
Education Association. It gives every detailed 
part in the construction of the Singer Sewing 
Machine. The publication should be of value 
to all interested in projecting the subjects of 
Household Arts. It may be obtained by ap- 
plication to J. A. Randall, Chairman Joint 
Committee in Physics, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

*HovusEHOLD ScIENCE AND ARTS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY Scuoois.* A book by Josephine 
Morris, Supervisor of Household Science and 
Arts, Boston Public Schools, represents one of 
the most exhaustive studies in home-making 
It contains a two-year course in Domestic Sci- 
ence for the seventh and eighth grades. It 
256 pages describe the best methods of house 
cleaning; the care, preparation, and cooking of 
foods; 340 simple recipes suitable for the aver- 
age home; a table of measurements relating to 
the composition of fuels, the structure and 


Price $1.50 net 


‘© Published by The Manual Arts Press. Price 25 cents net. 


1 Published by Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
#2 Published by American Book Co 
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composition of vegetables, eggs, meats, yeast, 
etc.; a tabulation of food values; and a hundred 
other valuable suggestions. The book is fully 
illustrated and meets the requirements of New 
York State Elementary Syllabus and various 
other courses throughout the country. 


Hanp Mane Rvuags.* If 
you would like to make some real old-fashioned 
rugs, secure this book written by Amy Mali 
Hicks. It is extensively illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings and the text contains 
an abundance of 
workers. 


*THe CRAFT OF 


helpful material for craft 


Miscellaneous 


As a source book in Composition for students 
of high school grade and beyond, especially 
those interested in posters, the CATALOG oF 
JUGEND Prints“ (Color inserts in “Jugend” 
during sixteen years) is well worth the consider- 
ation of drawing teachers. It might have to 
be expurgated before allowed to circulate in- 
diseriminately students 
The illustrations in black and white show more 


among high school 
than two thousand prints that may be had in 


color at a cost of from 25 to 75 cents. 


The teacher of art is fortunate who finds her- 
self in a school using Robinson and Breasted’s 
OUTLINES OF History.“ For 
years educators have talked about minimizing 
war and magnifying the triumphs of peace in 
the teaching of history. Here is a book that 
Not a battle from 
cover, except as shown in a Greek or medieval 
The book looks more like a history 
than a history of militarism. It is 
one of the best of reference books for the teach- 
er of art. Incidentally, the volume is a model 
of text book making, an art in which Ginn & 
Co. The illustrations 
related to the text. It 


EUROPEAN 


does it scene cover to 
tapestry ! 


of art 


excel. are perfectly 
the oriental, 


classical, and medieval history to the beginning 


covers 


138 Published by McBride, Nast & Co. 
4 Ritter & Flebbe, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
“Published by Ginn & Co. Price $1.50 


16 Published by Charles Seribner’s Sone Price $1.25. 


Price $2.00 net 


of the 18th century. 
bringing history down to date. 


Part II will soon appes 


Every teacher of little children ought to rea 
Una Mary by Una Hunt." In the first: plas 
it is an amusing and fascinating book; bi 
secondly, and more significantly, it is a 
astonishingly brilliant revelation of the soul of 
an exceptional child. We have special classes 


for defectives now: how soon shall we hav 


special classes for the leaders? Una Mary i 
unique only in the specific details of her experi- 
ence (and in her power to express herself!) 
In every schoolroom throughout the land ther: 
are children of her kind. O, how they need 


Read Una 


pronounces it 


sympathetic and sensible friends! 
Mary. Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
foredoomed to become an educational classic 

Another revelation of a child’s mind, made 
this time by the child while still a child, is 
SALLY’s SUMMER, by Sarah Withrow, an eight- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. An 
unedited and uninfluenced edition, it is an un- 


year-old, absolutely 
conscious Commentary upon language, drawing 
and various other studies, as taught, or at least 
Unfor 
tunately the suggestive little book is privately 
printed 


as grasped, by an exceptional child 
It. is barely possible that a person could 
J. M. Withrow, Chairman of the 
Cincinnati Board of Edueation 


was really entitled to ¢ 


convince Dr 
that he or she 
copy, might be able to 
secure one. 

Two recent Government publications may 
be of 
MONTESSORI 


THE 
THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, a pamphlet of 34 pages, (Bulletin 1914, 
No. 28) by Elizabeth Harrison, and Some 
TRADE SCHOOLS IN EvRopE, a pamphlet of 76 
pages (Bulletin 1914, No. 23), by Frank L. 
Glynn. 


interest to readers: 


MetTHOD 


special our 


AND 


Another pamphlet of rare value to 


teachers of elementary schools is LEGENDS AND 
PoETRY OF THE Forests, published by the 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 
as an Arbor Day Annual, 1914 


Price $2 net 
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\ LIVE SUMMER SCHOOL! 


(he Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts 
romises to surpass all previous records this 
ming summer. No efforts will be spared in 
lanning courses that will meet the needs of all 
teachers, supervisors, and those interested in 
the industrial arts. There is great significance 

the fact that Mr. Henry Turner Bailey again 
resumes the Directorship of the school. It may 
be of interest to note that many of the former 
instructors will again take charge of their 
respective departments. Mr. Bailey wil! con- 
juet a series of morning lectures on the “ Ele- 
ments of Beauty ” The following depart- 
ments afford one an idea of the various courses 
that will be offered: Blackboard Drawing, in 
charge of Mr. Bailey; Constructive Work and 
Weaving, in charge of Frank P. Lane of Hill 
Institute, Northampton, Mass.; Metalry, in 
charge of Augustus F. Rose of the Rhode Island 
School of Design; Design, in charge of Theo. 
Hanford Pond of Ponce, P. R.; Freehand Draw- 
ng and Outdoor Sketching, in charge of Miss 
l'loy Campbell of the University of Porto Rico; 
Ceramics in charge of Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips 
of New York; Public School Art and Mechan- 

il Drawing, in charge of Miss Lucy 8. Ward 
f Cleveland; Basketry, 

Normal 


in charge of Miss Anna 
School, North 
Leatherwork, in 


|. Lamphier, State 


\dams: Bookbinding and 
harge of Miss Nancy Beyer, Punxsutawney, 
Pa.; Lacemaking, in charge of Miss Bessie E. 
Merrill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The broad experience and high efficiency of 
the faculty is indicative of the best instruction 
possible. A combination of talents and per- 
sonalities of this character should be a great 
nducement for those who desire to perfect then» 
elves in various lines of activity. Plan to spend 
our vacation at Chautauqua BW, 


COLLEGE EMBLEMS 


Professor L. L. Winslow of the Industrial 
\rts Department of the Bowling Green Normal 


College, Ohio, has designed an interesting seal 
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Pro- 
cr pllege 


that institution. 
that 
In his discussion of the 


monogram for 
Winslow 


should have a seal. 


and a 


fessor believes every 
matter before the Board of Trustees he points 


out the number of successful manufacturers 
who believe it pays to have a trade mark. 
Such emblems might be presented to the vari- 
ous athletic teams as an official mark of recog- 
nition. The emblem and monogram problem 
opens the way for some new and interesting 


work in the design classes of high schools 


A TRAINING CLASS SYLLABUS 
This is the latest bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 
simple suggestions in outlines developing such 


It includes 


subjects as arithmetic, reading, spelling, draw- 


ing and handwork, English, school manage- 


ment, ete. 


A FINE SCHOOL DISPLAY 


Newell, 
Supervisor of Drawing in the schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., 


out by the teachers and pupils in the form of 


Under the direction of C. Edward 


a unique exhibit has been worked 


model rooms which are to be assembled as one 
feature of the Palace of Education and Social 
Economy at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Mr. Newell 


21st of last year to send this exhibit and since 


received an invitation on April 


that time has been endeavoring to arrange the 
most helpful and explanatory series of model 
that 
Springfield has the honor of being one of only 


rooms could possibly be worked out. 
a few of the leading cities to participate in this 
feature of the exposition 
NEW JERSEY CLAY PRODUCTS 

An exhibit of clay, pottery, terra cotta, tile, 
brick, fire-proofing, sanitary ware, hardware, 
pipes, conduits, etc., is being held at the Public 
Library in Newark, N. J. The display has 
been arranged by the Newark Museum Asso- 
ciation. Catalogues may be had upon appli- 


cation 














OF CURRENT INTEREST 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

The Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, has sent out a letter on vocational educa- 
tion. This contains the resolutions which 
were adopted at a conference of specialists. 
The meetings were held at the University of 
Chicago, November 19-21. Fourteen direc- 
tors were present at this meeting and the results 
are significant of a great forward movement in 
manual arts and industrial education. The 
resolutions affirm the necessity for the thorough 
preparation of teachers in this new work and 
they also emphasize the desirability of co-oper- 
ation between schools and industry. 


THE JAPAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mr. Walter R. Gale of the Art Department 
of Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md., 
invites you to join in a tour to Japan including 
en route the Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, and the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San 
Details of this vacation tour may be had by 


Francisco 


writing to Mr. Gale 
ART TEACHER’S DEATH 

The teachers and the alumni of the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago are mourning the 
loss of their friend and co-worker, Mrs. Abbie 
M. Wentworth who died January 12, 1915. 
Mrs. Wentworth was an art teacher for more 
than twenty-four years. Several of her stu- 
dents have become famous _ illustrators. 
Charles McClellan of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Rebecca McCann, Bessie Potter Von- 
nough and many others received their early 
training from her. She came from a family 
of art lovers and teachers and she is missed by 
thousands of pupils and friends. 


THE DENVER ART COURSE is the title 
of a little book, prepared by Charles M. Carter, 
formerly Director of Art Education in Denver, 
Colorado, which represents an illustrated out- 
line of the work done in the Denver Public 
Schools. The volume no text but 
shows examples of drawings that were made by 
the pupils of all grades. A publication of this 
kind should be of great interest to all special- 
ists of manual arts. 


contains 


AT A RECENT EXHIBIT held at ti 
Massachusetts Normal Art School a series 
drawings was arranged to show the progre 
that had been made by the use of the “glass 
and the “spirit level.’’ These appliances wer 
designed and patented by Mr. Anson K. Cro 
and have been endorsed by the Massachusett 
State Board of Education. 


A SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION is a: 
nounced by the San Francisco Art Association 
Free scholarships will be awarded to successful 
competitors who may register from any high 
school in the state of California. These schol 
arships are in the California School of Design 
The requirements of this competition may b 
had by writing to the San Francisco Institute 
of Art. The contest closes May Ist, 1915 


THE SCHOOL ART ASSOCIATION at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has arranged a series of lectures 
to be held in the Hutchinson High School audi- 
torium. 
are those by Mrs. Ruth Butts Carson, who will 
talk on ‘‘Color in Relation to Dress,”’ February 
9th; “Color” by Walter Sargent, March 23rd 
“The Best Room in the House” by Henry 
Turner Bailey, March 30th; “The Apprecia- 
tion of Architecture’? by David Varon, Archi- 
tect, New York City, April 20th 


Among the subjects to be discussed 


WELL ARRANGED CATALOGUES have 
been issued by the Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Those interested 
in domestic science or manual training appli- 
ances should send for one. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. The Di- 
rectors of the University at Burlington have 
appointed Mrs. Martha Feller King of Orange, 
N. J., to take charge of the drawing classes in 
the summer school this coming season. 


PHOTOGRAPHY & PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
The Illinois College of Photography and the 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving at Effing- 
Ill., have recently issued their annual 
prospectus. This pamphlet gives in detail 
various practical courses which are offered in 
these institutions. If you would like to know 
more about the different processes of repro- 
duction write to L. H. Bissell, President, who 
will gladly furnish information regarding both 


. 
ton, 


schools 
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